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NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Among the more than seventy new books issued during 1908 by the American Book Company, 
the following are especially recommended to teachers in elementary and secondary schools. 
Circulars of any of these publications will be gladly sent on request. 


ELEMENTARY 


Aiken’s Music Course in One Book $0.50 
Baldwin’s Another Fairy Reader 35 
Baldwin’s Geography of the Hawaiian Islands .60 
Bandini’s History ot California 75 
Carpenter’s How the World is Clothed 60 
Civic Reader for New Americans 38 
Davis & Chow-Leung’s Chinese Fables and 
Fairy Stories .40 
Davisoa’s [he Human Body and Health .80 
Evans’s Language Lessons .30 
English Grammar .40 
Eleanor Smith Music Course: 
Book One .25 
Book Two 30 
Bock Three .40 
Book Four .50 
Fick’s Dies und Das 25 
Hamilton’s Elementary Arithmetic 35 
Complete Arithmetic .60 
Harvey’s Practical Arithmetic, Book One 35 
Hyde’s Primer 
Johnson’s Songs Every One Should Know 
McClymonds & Jones’s Essentials in Arith- 
metic 
Messersmith’s Government of Delaware 
Nixon-Roulet’s Japanese Folk Stories and 
Fairy Tales 
Richman & Wallach’s Good Citizenship 
Swift’s Gulliver's Travels Retold( Baldwin) 
Walton & Holmes’s Arithmetic, Third Book 


SECONDARY 


Adams's Physics for Secondary Schools 

Aiken’s Part Songs for Mixed Voices 

Arnold’s Fritz auf Ferien (Thomas) 

Avellaneda’s Baltasar (Bransby) 

Baldwin & Paul’s English Poems 

Birge’s Choruses and Part Songs for High 
Schools 


Blakely’s Teachers’ Outlines for Studies in 
English $0.50 

Brownson’s Xenophon's Hellenica(Selections) 1.65 

Burnet’s Laboratory Manual of Zoology .50 

Chamberlain’s Standards in Education, in- 
cluding Industrial Training .00 

Collins’s Practical Elementary Algebra CO 

Corneille’s Le Cid (Bruner) .45 

Dinsmore’s Teaching a District School 

Everly, Blount & Walton’s Laboratory Les- 
sons in Physical Geography 

Gvethe’s Hermann und Dorothea (Hewett) 

Gray’s New Manual of Botany 

Healy’s La Comedie Classique en France 

Hedrick’s Algebra for Secondary Schools 

Heine’s Die Harzreise (Kolbe) 

Heyse’s Er Soll Dein Herr Sein( Haerte)) 

Hoadley’s Elements of Physics 

Inglis’s Latin Prose Composition Exercise 
Book 

Johnson’s Cuentos Modernos 

Kern’s German Stories Retuld 

Lyman’s Plane and Solid Geometry 

Matthews’ Short-Story 

Maury-Simonds’s Physical Geography 

McCoilom’s German Verb orm 

Miine’s Standard Algebra 

Munson’s Pocket Phonographic Dictionary 

Newton & Treat’s Outline for Review in 
American History 

Ogg’s Source Book of Mediaeval History 

Perry’s Introductory Course in Exposition 
Punctuation Primer 

Schiller’s Ballads and Lyrics( Rhoades) 

Shirley’s Part Sorgs for Girls’ Voices 75 

Smith & Laird’s Herodotus, Books VII and 
VIII(Smyth’s Greek Series) 75 

Somerville’s Elementary Algebra 0 

Thackeray’s Henry Esmond(Bissel}) 60 

Tuckerman’s French Pronunciation 50 

Turrell’s Spanish Reader .80 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO . BOSTON 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. relief funds were promptly opened. cruisers are included in the com- 
- In this country the American Na- parison, France displaces Germany 


—_— 


SICILIAN EARTH- 
QUAKE. 


Sicily and southern Italy were 
shaken on the morning of De:ember 
28 by one of the most destructive 
earthquakes recorded in human his- 
tory. The early reports were vague 
and fragmentary and left some 
room for hope that the calamity 
had been exaggerated. So far from 
that, the extent of its destructive- 
ness grew with every later dispatch 
until the world stood aghast at the 
horrors of a catastrophe which in 
less than half a minute of time had 
crumbled and engulfed populous 
cities and oecasioned 2 loss of life 
running up to 200,009 or more. 


MESSINA DESTROYED. 


At Messina the earthquake was 
attended by a great tidal wave, 
which swept the vessels in the har- 
bor from their moorings and dashed 
them upon the shore. Churches, 
public buildings, hotels, and houses 
crumbled into sudden ruin and 
many victims were spared instant 
death only to die of lingering tor- 
ture, pinned in the debris. which 
soon was burned over by the con- 
flagration which, as at Kingston 
and San Francisco, followed the 
earthquake. It is estimated that at 
Messina alone as many as 50,090 
people perished miserably. Among 
these were not less than 100 Ameri- 
ean, English, and German tourists, 
who were buried in the ruins of the 
hotels, and the American consul, 
Mr. Cheney, and his wife. 


A CITY SWALLOWED UP. 


Both on the continental and the 
Sicilian side of the strait of Mes- 
sina, cities and towns went down 
before the earthquake like children’s 
toys. Eight towns were wholly de- 
stroyed and a number of others were 
partially wrecked. But the most 
astounding tragedy of all was the 
complete wiping out of the city of 
Reggio, in Calabria, with its 50,090 
inhabitants. Uneasiness was felt 
because of the absence of news from 
the city; and the warships which 
were sent thither for relief found 


absolutely no trace of it. It had 
been completely engulfed in some 
giant fissure made by the earth- 


quake; and of its 50,000 inhabitants 
only five are known to have escaped. 
The strait itself was so twisted and 
obstructed by the great upheaval 
that it cannot be safely navigated 
until it has been recharted and its 
lighthouses rebuilt. 


THE WORK OF RELIEF AND 
RESCUE. 

In the face of such a catastrophe 
all ordinary distinctions vanish. 
The king of Italy gave $400,000 for 
relief work, and with his queen went 
to the desolated region. The Pope 
gave $200,000, and was with diffi- 
eulty dissuaded from going to Mes- 
sina. England, Russia, and France 
sent warships to Messina to help in 
the rescue work in which the crews 
of the Italian warships were en- 
gaged. In the principal countries 
of Europe and in the United States 


tional Red Cross Society will organ- 
ize and distribute relief. 


AN UNTIMELY APPEAI: FOR 
PARDON. 
As was to have been expected, 


labor leaders and labor organizations 
all over the country have been send- 
ing in appeals to President Roose- 
velt to pardon Mr. Gompers, Mr. 
Mitchell, and Mr. Morrison, the three 
officers of the American Federation 
of Labor who were sentenced to jail 
at Washington for contempt in defy- 
ing an injunction of the court. But 
the President has made informal an- 
swer to the effect that so long as the 
case is pending on appeal, there is 
no room for executive interference. 
It is questioned in some quarters 
whether, in a sentence of this char- 
acter for contempt of court, the 
executive has any constitutional 
right to intervene. . 


THE SITUATION IN VENE- 
ZUELA. 
There is a general disposition 


among the powers to recognize the 
new president of Venezuela and to 
rely upon the sincerity of his inten- 
tion to straighten out all interna- 
tional complications. Holland has 
withdrawn her vessels from the 
Venezuelan coast. The United 
States at the request of Gomez has 
sent a special commissioner to carry 
on negotiations and has dispatched 
warships to La Guayra to be within 
reach if needed. There are still 
enough of Castro’s followers left to 
give Gomez some trouble, but there 
is little reason to doubt his ability to 
maintain himself. 


A GOOD WORK EXTENDED. 

The movement for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, to which 
President Roosevelt has given so 
powerful an impetus by his confer- 
ences with the governors of the 
states, is now to be extended to Can- 
ada and Mexico, and thus becomes a 
movement for the conservation of 
the natural resources of North 
America. This is fitting, for in such 
matters as forestry and irrigation 
national boundary lines do not 
eount. The President has invited 
the governor-general and premier of 
Canada and the president of Mexico 
to be represented at a North Ameri- 
can conference on this question, to 
be held at the White House Febru- 
ary 18. 


A COMPARISON OF NAVIES. 


Official statistics show that the 
United States now holds a place sec- 
ond only to that of England among 
the naval powers of the world. 
There is of course a wide gap _ be- 
tween England and this country, for 
she has sixty-one first-class battle- 
ships, while we have but thirty-one. 
The United States and Germany are 
almost neck and neck, for each has 
thirty-one first-class battleships, but 
those of Germany have a tonnage of 
but 414,486, while the American bat- 
tleships have a tonnage of 449,795. 
France has twenty-six, with a ton- 
nage of 357,132, and Japan fifteen, 
with a tonnage of 233,444. If armored 


in rank, and if vessels of all classes 
are reckoned, France is ahead of 
both the United States and Ger- 
many. 


REVIVING IMMIGRATION. 


One accompaniment of the im- 
provement in business, which will be 
regarded with mixed emotions, is a 
turn in the tide of migration. The 
outgoing aliens no longer outnumber 
the incoming, but the ocean steam- 
ships bound to American ports are 
again crowded with men and women 
who are eager to try the opportuni- 
ties of the new world. On a single 
day recently the arrivals of steerage 
passengers at Ellis Island numbered 
more than 5,000. As there are still 
great numbers of laborers out of em- 
ployment, these large additions to 
the supply cannot be regarded with- 
out misgiving, the more so because 
of the sources from which a large 
part of the immigration now comes, 
and the tendency of the new arrivals 
to settle down in the cities. 


& 
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In times of depression it has al- 
ways been found true that every in- 
dividual, as well as every munici- 
pality, must exert the greatest influ- 


ence toward reducing expenditures. 
The claim was made a year ago, 
at this time, by the Holden Book 


Cover Company of Springfield, Mass., 
that their business would shew an 
increase in the face of the depres- 
sion and panic which involved the 
whole commercial world. 

Mr. Holden reports that, at the end 
of December, 1908, he has been able 
to show a larger business in all de- 
partments than in previous years, 
and with the brightest prospects for 
1909. 

The Holden book covers have been 
well and severely tested in all cli- 
mates and under many difficult con- 
ditions, and, in every case, have al- 
ways stood up and substantiated the 
claims made for them. 

It is readily to be seen that book 
covers are not a luxury to the 
schools, but a necessity, especially as 
the Holden Company have _ consist- 
ently maintained one price to every 
city and town, thus contenting them- 
selves with a very small margin of 
profit. They have been rewarded by 
seeing their business grow from year 
to year. 





Lincoln's Culavbade 
Address 


should be in the hands of every 
pupil. 

1000 copies, - - - $4.00 
100 copies, - - - - $0.65 
Lowell’s, Bryant’s or Markham’s 

tribute to Lincoln, same price. 
Twelve patriotic selections, 10 
cents, 


THE UNIT PRESS 


FITCHBURG, - MASS. 
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School Superintendents Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 





THE SAMFORD ELECTRIC 
CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM 
supplies uniform and correct time to all Educationally the Strongest Business 
class-rooms, automatically operates all School in New England. 
class signals and gongs day by day on 
any desired program. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 


Send for ESTIMATES and BUL- Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 


LETIN 108. trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 
A special feature of the schoolis a normal depart- | 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 


GENER ATORS, ETC., for School ing positions. There is a large demand for well 


: equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. Board attractive salaries. 


of Education. See bulletin No. 106. (3 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 











Factory and works at Stamford, Conn, Write, call or telephone for further information, 
Engineering Specialty Company, Mfrs. 97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
143 Liberty Street, New York MALDEN, MASS. 
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When you see.... 


<n “ES TERBROOK” ~<a 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. : 2¢ John Street, NEW YORK 
BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDuU, OHIO 



























iy WZ eA KiY dothe school teachers of this country want so 

, <5 Bp many DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS? There 
can only be one answer tothis : They have tried them 
for forty years, and know that they can be depended 
upon to fill all the requirements of a first-class pencil. 

We make fat pencils with fat leads for fat little 
hands. These lighten the work of the teacher 
immensely, as tired hands cannot do their work well. 
Everyone is pleased when they use a DIXON PENCIL, 
no matter whether they are teachers or pupils, as 
there is a great satisfaction in the use of finely 
” made tools. 

If the pencil you are now using does not give you perfect satisfaction, we can supply ” 

withthe PENCIL THAT FITS, if you will only tell us what the trouble is. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. N.J 
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THE SMITH ARITHMETICS 





They combine the best of what is old according 
to the conditions of the new, following the 
standard courses of American Schools. 


“The plan is unique, practical, and full of common sense.” 


L. H. JONES, President of Michigan 
State Normal College. 





THE MOTHER TONGUE---REVISED 





Language and grammar are presented in the simple, 
natural methods that should betemployed by every child in 
learning to speak, to read,t‘or to}write. The strong features 
of the first edition of this series have been stil) further in- 
creased through the suggestions of many teachers and educa- 
tors. 

*‘Some years ago we introduced The Mother Tongue 
for exclusive use in the schools of Lowell. It has proved 
most stimulating and helpful, andjhas created a genuine 
love for good English and a greater facility in its use. I 
have not heard a single word of criticism on the books, but 
on the other hand have heard many words of commenda- 
tion.” 


WILLIAM W. DUNCAN, President of School Board, 
Lowell, Mass. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 











Eric Pape Sehool of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


- Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers ef 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AFD 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 








Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 








RULES OF PUBLICATION. 
Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 


when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are net discontinued at their expiration. 


Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paperis sent. Donot depend upoa 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 


address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are ee 
ress 


sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or a 


Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 


be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 


subscriber’s name on the 


Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
- Should such a change fail to appear on the 


per 
label of the second issue oher the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 


tions for the 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
ges of the , nel should be addressed to A. E. Winsu1P, 


Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the Jour 
should be addressed to the Publishers. . , pwn 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 











The Neatfit ? 


Send for samples—then you can see for yourself 
the reasons why school men like them. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL WAVE COMING. 


[ Editorial. ] 


Those who are in close touch with educational 
and other public affairs see the swell of the coming 
educational wave. There are none so blind as 
those who will not see. Pity them rather than 
blame them. 

There were those who did not see the agricul- 
tural appropriation wave, the pure food wave, the 
railroad rate wave, the corporation regulation 
wave, the irrigation appropriation wave, or the 
no-license wave until it was upon them. 

These waves are all of a class; they are the is- 
sues in which the homes and all the people are con- 
cerned. To-day there is money enough for anv- 
thing and everything that concerns the homes. 
Battleships do not interest the people, but foods, 
railroad freight, agriculture, animal industries do 
touch them. 

The time was when a Congressman could make 


‘himself solid with his district if he got a few post- 


office buildings, but now he can have a new post- 
office building at every crossroads, and it wiil 
avail him little if he has gone wrong on any of the 
larger interests of all the people. 

EDUCATION NEAREST THE HOME. 


Education now comes nearest the home of any 
public movement. When it comes home to the 
people how completely the national government 
ignores educational affairs there will be a wave 
with which they will have to reckon. 

There is not a Congressional district in which 
the children’s interests are not far greater than any 
other, and this will be brought home to them 
vigorously all along the line. 

THE PRESIDENT SENSES IT. 

The one phase of President Roosevelt’s nature 
which places him above all other public men is his 
keenness in sensing the public thought. He led 
all others in the matter of pure food, railroad 
regulation, corporation direction, and agricultural 
legislation, and now in his final message to Con- 
gress he shows his appreciation of the approach- 
ing universal public interest in the nation’s duty 
to the children. 

We have already printed this message entire, so 
that we give it only in part here:— 

“The share that the national government should 
take in the broad work of education has not re- 
ceived the attention and the care it rightly de- 
serves. The nation has an opportunity in educa- 
tional work which must not be lost, and a duty 
which should no longer be neglected. The pur- 
pose of the National Bureau of Education is to 
collect and diffuse such information ‘as shall aid 
the people of the United States in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems 
and otherwise promote the cause of education 


throughout the country. The nation is able to 
do that which not even the richest states can do, 
and with the distinct additional advantage that the 
information thus obtained is used for the imme- 
diate benefit of all our people. Congress has 
neglected to adequately supply the bureau with 
means to meet the educational growth of the 
country. The appropriations for the general 
work of the bureau, outside education in Alaska, 
for the year 1909 are but $87,500—an amount less 
than they were ten years ago, and some of the im- 
portant items in these appropriations are less than 
they were thirty years ago. It is an inexcusable 
waste of rublic money to appropriate an amount 
which is so inadequate as to make it impossible 
properly to do the work authorized, and it is un- 
fair to the great educational interests of the coun- 
try to deprive them of the value of the results 
which can be obtained by proper appropriations. 
“T earnestly recommend that this unfortunate 
state of affairs as regards the national educational 
office be remedied by adequate appropriations.” » 


INDICATIONS OF THE WAVE. 


There are several indications of the approach- 
ing wave. 

Cities are voting vast amounts for elegant 
school buildings. There is scarcely a city in which 
these appropriations would not have been un- 
dreamed of ten years ago. Any city that hesitates 
is prodded by the people, who will have the best 
buildings for their children’s education. 

Equipment is as generous as the building it- 
self. Laboratories, gymnasiums, school baths, and 
every comfort, convenience, and luxury is pro- 
vided that was not thought of a little while ago. 

School grounds are much larger than ever be- 
fore. Many cities provide small parks for the 
schools. 

Playgrounds are voted as freely to-day as water 
pail and dipper were ten years ago. 

Indiana and Kansas alone of the states east of 
the Rockies fail to encourage the best books for 
children. The child shall have the best is the 
general verdict, and the day cannot be distant 
when this sentiment is universal. 

The country schoolhouse has begun to feel the 
new impulse. A quarter of a million children are 
now transported comfortably from the rude, crude 
wayside shack, with its disreputable outhouse, to 
a beautiful village schoolhouse with every modern 
appointment, and now Missouri has taught us that 
any one-room building can be as good as a city 
schoolhouse without large cost. 


AND THE TEACHERS. 


And the teachers, for the sake of the children, 
are being appreciated, protected, and rewarded. 
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Salaries are greatly increased in nearly every 
city in the United States, and several states have 
fixed by law a minimum salary of $40 a month, 
and states without the law very generally accept 
this as a figure. 

Smaller classes are becoming the rule. 

Tenure in some form is now provided in many 
states. 
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Pensions are also provided in several cities and 
in some states. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

In many ways it is in evidence that the parents 
are placing the interests of their children above all 
else, and the day is not distant when, instead of 
$85,000 for the Bureau of Education and $13,000,- 
000 for agriculture, there will be millions for the 
study of children as well as of animals and plants. 





Nobody has any right to find life uninteresting or unrewarding who sees within 
the sphere of his.own activity a wrong he can help to remedy, or within himself an evil 


he can hope to overcome.—Charles W. Eliot. 
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DEFECTIVES.— (I.) 
BY PHILIP ZENNER, A. M., M. D., 
Cincinnati University. 

[An address to the Cincinnati Teachers’ Institute.] 

My subject to-day is defectives. I wish to 
treat it in a way that may interest you as teachers. 

I will say something first'of the moral qualitics 
of the mental defective. 

The lowest grade, the idiot, has all varieties of 
disposition, from the most pleasant to the most 
brutal, but we have little concern with him to-day. 

As to the imbecile, it is now well known that the 
ranks of the criminal are largely recruited from 
this class. A distinguished French physician, 
Solier, describes the imbecile as an essentially anti- 
social being, having only vicious qualities. 
Doubtless everyone of you know imbeciles to 
whom this description does not apply. It applies, 
really, to but the smaller number. There is a 
class of imbeciles, apparently without moral in- 
stincts, with no moral susceptibilities, to whom the 
- term moral insanity has been applied, and who, 
usually, become criminals. 

In general, though, it is true of the imbecile, as 
of the normal being, that if he becomes a criminal, 
it is largely due to his environment; but there is 
a difference. It is common for the normal child 
to have undesirable qualities, to be cruel, to lie, to 
steal, etc., so that he has even been spoken of as 
a semi-criminal; but as he gets older his growing 
insight shows him the futility of the criminal life, 
and, furthermore, his whole training and environ- 
ment tend to suppress these traits. 

The imbecile has not the insight of the normal 
child. He is more a creature of impulses, and has 
not his power of self-control to keep the lower in- 
stincts in subjection and give reign to the higher 
ones. Furthermore his environment. instead of 
suppressing, seems rather to cultivate his ill quali- 
ties. He is likely to meet with rebuffs both at 
home and among his companions, to feel and to 
resent the injustice meted out to him, and is more 
likely than the normal child to fall into bad com- 
panionship, by which he is easily influenced. So, 
when he becomes a criminal, we may usually say, 


it is due to his environment, though it is true he is 
made of clay that is easily moulded. 

Now I want to say a word about environment 
and the moral defective who is without intellectual 
defect. It is not uncommon to find in the same 
families, and, apparently, the same environment, 
children with fine characters and others who are 
morally defective. We, probably, do not fully ap- 
preciate that, with different natural gifts and in- 
stincts, the same environment may produce differ- 
ent results, and that the moral defective is just as 
much the product of his environment as is the child 
with a fine character. I am, at times, consulted 
in behalf of children with defects of disposition or 
character. In a number of such instances I have 
taken the little ones away from home and placed 
them among strangers, where they were wel- 
comed into the family circle, and always with the 
most gratifying results. These children were 
taken away, not because there was any fault in their 
homes, but with the thought that the new environ- 
ment would more nearly accord with their special 
needs, a view apparently justified by the results. 

I have long thought that such efforts should be 
made on a larger scale, that is with the class cf 
children who are sent to the house of refuge, that 
they should be sent to care-taking families instea‘. 
Appropriate families could, doubtless, be found, if 
the city paid them for the care of the children what 
it now lays out in that institution. Such an ar- 
rangement would have a double advantage; firstly, 
the children would be sent to a place more fitting 
for them; secondly, they would, probably, be sent 
at a younger age, when the possibilities of reform 
would be greater, for, doubtless, both parent and 
judge of juvenile court would be willing to con- 
sign these children at a more tender age to such 
families than to the house of refuge. It is true 
such efforts would often be failures, but it is doubt- 
less true, also, that many would become good citi- 
zens who, otherwise, would find themselves behind 
prison walls or preying upon society. 

Every one should know that penal institutions 
for the young, reformatories in name, are so in 
name only. The tendency is that those who enter 
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them young and ignorant offenders come away 
thoroughly informed and hardened criminals. 

It is probably impossible to do away with such 
institutions altogether. The aim should be to give 
them as many of the favorable, and as few of the 
unfavorable, features of penal institutions as possi- 
ble; but, above all, none should be sent to them 
who can find elsewhere suitable care and guidance. 

Now I wish to say something about the educa- 
tion of the mental defective; and first, of the idiot. 
Excepting the lowest gra‘¢, the idiot is amenable 
to educational efforts, though they are mainly in 
the way of his motor activities; that is, teaching 
him to do something. But this also exercises and, 
therefore, educates his senses and his intellect. 
To obtain the best results certain fundamental 
tules must be observed. The first effort must be 
to develop his power of attention, which, in the 
case of some, is almost nil. But, at the same tire, 
there is great danger from over-straining his atten- 
tion. Secondly, his lessons or tasks must be such 
as are within his grasp. Usually, at least in the 
beginning, they are such as call into play coarse 
muscular activity, rather than finely co-ordinated 
movements, that is, skilled acts. Thirdly, his ex- 
ercises should be such as give him joy, and afford 
him a sense of pride in achievement. 

While the idiot needs education badly, the lat- 
ter is not without its dangers. His defective bra.n 
is more susceptible to degeneration and disease 
than that of the normal individual, and overtaxing 
it, as by overstraining his power of attention, or 
through tasks that are beyond his capacity, is likely 
to cause mental deterioration, if not an outbreak 
of mental disease. 

You have no practical interest in the education 
of the idiot, for he does not appear in the common 
schoolroom, or is there only by sufferance, but I 
have spoken of his education here because those 
principles whose necessity is so manifest in the 
training of his simple mind are equally im- 
portant in the training of the imbecile, and should 
not be lost sight of in the education of the normal 
child. It is as important to the imbecile as 
to the idiot that his power of attention be not over- 
strained, and that his lessons accord with his 
capacity, otherwise he, too, is in danger of mental 
deterioration or mental disease. 


POWER OF ATTENTION. 


The power of attention is, to a degree, an index 
of the mental power. I may add, it is also an in- 
dex of mental failure, for the first symptom of the 
latter is a lessening of this power. It has been 
suggested that school children be classified by their 
power of attention, that is, the duration they can 
maintain active attention, rather than their age. 
At least this mental attribute should be carefully 
considered in assigning their tasks, if they are not 
to be harmed by their school work. It is equally 
important that their lessons should accord with 
their mental development. Formerly there were 
grave faults in the schools in this direction, but 
they have been largely done away with, as there 
has been much study of the child’s needs. Yet 
these faults are not altogether absent. It is not 
always fully appreciated that all children do not 
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develop equally and alike. Many great men were 
considered anything but promising in their school 
days. They may have been slow in development. 
It is more common that a child ranks well in some 
studies, while he cannot grasp others. Appar- 
ently he is slow to develop in certain directions. 
We have learned that while the nerve elements, 
the nerve cells and nerve fibres, appear in the 
brain at an early period, they do not become fully 
developed until later; that some parts of the bratn 
develop sooner than others; and that a part only 
performs its function, or performs it well, when it 
has attained to its full development. It may be, 
in the case of these children who cannot grasp 
some of their studies, that the part of the brain 
in a manner related to them has not attained its 
full development. 

Stanley Hall said that it is a crime and a danger 
to force knowledge upon unwilling minds that 
have no love for it. There is, doubtless, not the 
same degree of danger in forcing knowledge upon 
these children as upon the idiot and the imbecile, 
but it probably is not without its harmful effects. 
At least it is an injustice tq these children. It is 
probable that they are often classed as backward 
children. 
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MAKE MANUAL TRAINING PRACTICAL. 


BY DR. THOMAS M. BALLIET, 
University of City of New York. 


{Address at Atlanta meeting of National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education.] 


So far as the elementary schools (apart from 
special vocational schools) are concerned, the fol- 
lowing forms of vocational and industrial training 
are possible: Cooking and sewing; manual train- 
ing for all through the entire course; drawing, 
color work, design, and the elements of industrial 
art for all. The closest possible co-ordination be- 
tween the drawing and manual training should be 
made. 

In manual training mere exercises should he 
eliminated and “projects,” which appegl to the 
interest of children, made. The teacher may be 
interested in the exercises involved in the “pro- 
jects,” the pupil is interested solely in the thing 
made. When children make things which they 
are not even willing to sell, then manual training 
for them is industrial education. The product has 
high value for them, although it may have no 
market value. 

Manual training of this kind appeals most 
strongly to children’s interest, forms a natural 
transition to strictly vocational industrial training, 
and forms the broader training on which specializa- 
tion in vocational training should be based. It 
bears the same relation to the latter as a liberal 
education does to professional training in the 
higher institutions of learning. 

Special vocational schools should also be pro- 
vided which would take the pupils at the age of 
twelve, regardless of the grade to which they be- 
long in school, and give them a four-years’ course 
fitting them for some trade or vocation. Most 
communities will not be ready for several years or 
more to undertake the establishment of this type 
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of schools, although several cities have alreacy 
done so. 

In this type of trade school it will be difficult to 
hold boys until they complete the course. There 
is, therefore, danger of “flooding” the market with 
half-trained boys, to which just objections can be 
made by labor unions. Labor unions themselves 
can do much to prevent this by refusing to adm:t 
to membership boys who have not completed their 
course in school or as apprentices. Labor unions 
must ultimately have a voice in the management 
of trade schools as they now have in Germany. 

We must establish evening trade schools in the 
shops of manual training high schools. This has 
been done in a certain number of cities where there 
is such a day high school, and as this is the easiest 
sort of trade school—and the least expensive—to 
establish, it should be, under such circumstances, 
the first one to be undertaken. 

Our whole evening school system needs over- 
hauling. Our evening schools ought to provide 
for instruction in English and give the elements of 
the elementary school studies to foreigners. This 
is a problem which no other nation has to solve on 
so large a scale. Théy should provide facilities 
for pursuing the studies of the day elementary 
schools and the high schools, to pupils who are 
forced to leave these schools. They ought to de- 
velop a large variety of vocational schools, the 
number and kind to be determined by the indus- 
trial and commercial conditions of the communitv. 
Extensive provision should be made in our even- 
ing schools for a high grade of instruction in in- 
dustrial art and for this the instruction in drawing 
and design in the elementary schoo!s should serve 
as a good preparation. 

We should open trade schools in the shops of 
technical high schools where such exist. This 
would involve only very moderate expense. The 
preference should be given to men who are 2i- 
ready at work either as apprentices or as journey- 
men. There are enough of such to fill this type of 
schools. This policy can, to some extent, also be 


followed, in other evening trade schools. It will : 


win the support, or at least disarm the criticism, of 
labor unions. 
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A SHIFTING OF IDEALS RESPECTING THE EFFI- 
CIENCY OF FORMAL CULTURE STUDIES 
FOR ALL PUPILS. 

BY J. REMSEN BISHOP, 

East High School, Detruit. 

The epigrammatic characterization of the univer- 
sity as “a place where nothing useful is taught” 
would, if true, relegate the university out of modern 
life. Prescriptive right in the case of any material 
used for the development of the understanding is 
no longer recognized as an argument for its reten- 
tion in the educational scheme. Usefulness, not 
necessarily toward putting a spoke in Germany's 
commercial wheel, but at least usefulness plainly 
demonstrated toward preserving something of 
value that (I repeat) demonstrably would other- 
wise be lost, is the final and only ground for keep- 
ing anything in the educational curriculum. 

The ground for the retention of formal culture 
studies, in final analysis, is that of recalling, inti- 
mately, a civilization upon which ours rests as a 
superstructure. The inference is that, unless we 
keep this foundation secure, there is danger of 
the superstructure’s toppling over. 

Certain pleas, ingeniously set forth in behalf of 
these studies on the ground of mental discipline, 
were easily set aside upon a comparison, in this re- 
spect, of the formal culture studies with those in 
which the main object is the acquisition of move 
materially useful knowledge. It was found that 
the vernacular of any country of importance con- 
tained in it sufficient reminiscent material, and 
that this material can be elucidated for the be- 
ginner in the vernacular. Ifa teacher in any 
country of importance has been properly prepared 
in the literary tradition of his own language, he 
has thereby absorbed the culture of the past, and 
will, if a true teacher, transmit it, in some degree, 
to all with whom he comes in contact. His liter- 
ary training will also cause him to be in sympathy 
with the heritage of general culture, which evi- 
dently, but somewhat elusively, expresses itself in 
refinement of manner, thought, and general atti- 
tude. Yet, so near are we still to the culture of 
the Greeks and Romans, and so immanent our 
debt to them, it is still a matter of doubt whetiu-r 
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RELIGION OF CHEER. 


“There are more people dying for the lack of a kind word than from disease.” 
“A smile is potential, magnetic, and dispels trouble.” 

“The man who never makes any mistakes never makes anything else.” 
“Hard luck stories are like overdue notes.” 

“Before money was invented some people were happy.” 

“Nobody can really harm you but yourself.” 


“A smile is God’s own medicine.” 


“In the realm of the birds the lark is the optimist, the crow the ressimist. Why 


be a crow?” 
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we should entirely cease the study of their lan- 
guages. Careful analysis and synthesis have 
given us a closer knowledge of these laa- 
guages than of any others. Linguistic science is 
probably as useful as any other science to habitu- 
ate the mind to orderly deduction—a seemingly 
useful habit for this modern environment. If the 
element of interest can be introduced, there can be 
no objection to the study of the structure of Latin 
or of Greek as an optional scientific pursuit. It 
is conceivable that there may be a process, artifi- 
cially oral in part (we do not know how these fan- 
guages were pronounced) that would enable the 
pupil to learn Latin qua a language. In such case, 
if he can be vitally interested, the study should be 
as developing as the study of German by the one- 
languaged American. For these reasons, while 
stripping the “classics” bare of their assumed 
sacred rights as criteria of culture, we should not 
hastily hustle them out of schools. So much in- 
tense effort of great minds has been spent upon 
them that this very expenditure may have pro- 
duced something with which we cannot at once 
dispense without great loss. 

Yet, if there is a compensatory gain by a saving 
of freshness and vehemence for studies directly re- 
lated to present conditions, including the litera- 
ture of the native language, let this be shown, and 
the classics, with all their machinery, must go, just 
as the modern manufacturer, without a sigh, scraps 
a valuable machine because there has come into 
existence one better adapted to making his 
product, not as it was wanted once, but as it is 
wanted now. 

It may be safe to say that only a few can be in- 
terested in formal culture studies, and that, since we 
are engaged in educating all the people, we must 
convey culture to the majority through or in con- 
nection with the subjects that suggest every-day 
utility. 
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WHY NOT MIND OTHER PEOPLE’S BUSINESS? 


BY S. M. CROTHERS. 





I am not one of those who insist that everybody 
should mind his own business; that is too harsh a 
doctrine. One of the rights and privileges of a 
good neighbor is to give neighborly advice. But 
there is a corresponding right on the part of the 
advisee, and that is to take no more of the advice 
than he thinks is good for him. There is one thing 
that a man knows about his own business better 
than any outsider, and that is how hard it is for 
him to doit. The adviser is always telling him 
how to do it in the finest possible way, while 
he, poor fellow, knows that the paramount issue is 
whether he can do it at all. It requires some grace 
on the part of a person who is doing the best he 
can under extremely difficult circumstances to ac- 
cept cheerfully the remarks of the intelligent critic. 
—November Atlantic. 
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The time of good resolves is here— 
What new ones can our minds evolve? 
Suppose, my dear, that we this year 
Resolve to keep each good resolve. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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TWO AFRICAN SCHOOLS : A CONTRAST. 
BY WILL S, MONROE. 


America has often been characterized as the 
land of contrasts; but from an educational view- 
point it may well be questioned whether the Mos- 
lem countries of northern Africa do not justify this- 
distinction. At any rate this was my observation 
to-day after visiting two schools in the city of 
Tangier, Africa. Tangier, it may be noted, is 
an Oriental seaport town of 12,000 or 13,000 in- 
habitants of a mixed character. One-third of the 
population is Spanish, chiefly Jews who fled hither 
during the days when the holy inquisition was 
active in the Iberian peninsula. The other two- 
thirds are Moors, Arabs, Berbers, and Kabyles. 

Tangier is an old town, dating from the time 
of the Emperor Augustus. At the beginning of 
the third century it was simply a part of the 
Roman colony of the Spanish Provincia Ulterior.. 
During the early Christian centuries it belonged 
in turn to the Romans of the Eastern empire and 
the Vandals. In the year 700 it fell into the hands 
of the Arabs and formed the Western province of 
the Caliphate of Damascus. Forty years later the 
war-like Berbers declared their independence of 
Damascus, and acknowledged the suzerainty cf 
the Caliph of Cordova, and this condition pre- 
vailed in a loose manner down to the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain. For two hundred years it 
belonged to Portugal. In 1662 it passed into the 
hands of the English; but, after twenty-two years, 
Charles II. tired of his turbulent African posses- 
sion, and turned it ever to the Moors, who have 
misgoverned the country ever since. Present 
political events, Emperor William II. of Germany 
to the contrary, notwithstanding, point to the early 
possession of the Moroccan empire by the French. 

These historic facts are recited at this point be- 
cause they help to explain the contrast referred to- 
in the opening paragraph. Now, as to the schools 
which I visited to-day: The first was a Hebrew 

. school of 326 boys ranging in ages from five to 
nineteen, operated by the General Israelitish Alli- 
ance, an organization with philanthropic aims, not 
unlike our missionary societies. The building was. 
superior in its construction, equipment, and neat- 
ness to any ofits kind I have seen in this city. 
The rooms were fairly well supplied with appliances. 
‘of a modern sort, and the teachers, so far as I could 
judge, were adequately trained for their work. 
The children were bright and alert; and in spite of 
the fact that they come from some of the poorest 
families in Tangier, they were clean and not 
shabbily dressed. 

The instruction was prevailingly Spanish and 
Hebrew, but English, French, and Arabic are also 
taught. At the request of the principal I exam-. 
ined the boys with reference to their progress in 
English, and was astonished at the high degree 
of proficiency that they had attained. Some of the 
compositions were superior to similar efforts on 
the part of American high school boys, and all were: 
written in a clear, round, vertical style of penman- 
ship that would put to shame most of the illegible 
scrawling in American secondary schools. 

The translation of the Bible into Spanish—for- 
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Spanish is the mother tongue of most of these 
Hebrew lads—formed an important part of the 
religious instruction. Other subjects taught, be- 
sides the languages already referred to, were ge- 
ography, history, and mathematics. The thing 
that impressed me most, however, was the fine 
quality of the work done and the quickness and 
alertness of the boys. 

It should be r2marked, in passing, that the ef- 
forts of the General Israelitish Alliance cannot be 
too highly commended to the philanthropy of 
American Hebrews. Besides the school for boys 
in this city, above referred to, there is a similar 
institution here for girls, and there are such 
schools at Fez, Casablanca, Mazagan, and a half 
dozen other cities in Morocco, as well as in Persia, 
Arabia, Egypt, and other Oriental countries. 
Readers of this Journal may recall the account of 
the excellent exhibit of their work at the Colum- 
bian exposition in 1893, which I prepared for Dr. 
Winship at the time. 

Now for the other side of the story. Less than 
four blocks distant from this Hebrew school ] 
visited a Moslem school. The rooms were dirty 
and filthy. The boys recited in concert at the top 
of their voices the Koran in Arabic. Boys and 
teachers alike squatted in a circle on the dirty 
stone floor, with legs crossed tailor style. The 
Koran in the Arabic was the sole subject of study. 
This was merely memorized. There was no ef- 
fort to get at its meanings. This, I was told, was 
not wanted, and would be discouraged if under- 
taken by the teachers. There was no intelligence 
on the faces of the boys; and after looking into 
the character and the method of instruction, I did 
not marvel at its absence. 

I have provided the contrast. Are we to won- 
der why the Hebrew succeeds and attains distine- 
tion altogether out of proportion to the numeri- 
cal strength of his race and the Moslem goes into 
intellectual bankruptcy? Education, after all, fur- 
nishes the key to an explanation of the contrast. 

Tangier, Morocco, December 1, 1908. 
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MALE TEACHERS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY SUPERINCENDENT DANIEL FLEISHER, PH. D., 
Columbia, Pa. 

While there is no question as to the superiority 
of women in mest grades of school work, it is ua- 
fortunate that during their school days our boys 
and girls did not have the privilege of coming 
under the instruction of more men. 

The influence of a man may not be better nor 
stronger than that of a woman, yet that influence is 
of a different character. Our boys and girls should 
not be deprived of the opportunity of coming into 
contact in the classroom with both men and women 
of high moral and intellectual types. 

In the entire teaching force we have but two 
men,—only four per cent. of the whole number em- 
ployed. Many of the children pass from our 
schools without ever having had the experience of 
being under the control and instruction of a man. 

The question may well be asked, Have we been 
fair to our boys and girls in the upper grades? 
Only to a very limited extent have they been per- 
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mitted to enjoy the benefits that come from the as- 
sociation with strong, vigorous men. There is only 
one place of importance in the state that has, rela- 
tively, so few men among the teachers. In some of 
the representative school towns of the state the 
following is the ratio of men to the whole number 
of teachers: Johnstown seventeen per cent., Car- 
lisle twenty-two per cent., Harrisburg fifteen per 
cent., Steelton twenty-nine per cent., West Chester 
eighteen per cent., Hazleton sixteen per cent., 
Wilkes-Barre sixteen per cent., Williamsport four- 
teen per cent., Norristown twelve per cent. 

The average for fifty cities and larger boroughs 
is eleven per cent. Reading, Columbia, and Erie, 
with only four per cent., rank the lowest in the list. 
Steelton, withtwenty-nine per cent., stands highest. 
The graduating classes of that high schooi gener- 
ally contain nearly as many boys as girls. But as 
there are other strong inducements for boys to re- 
main in the Steelton high school it would be unfair 
to attribute the presence of the boys to the fact that 
so many men are in the high school faculty.—Re- 
port. 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES FOR RI RAL SCHOOLS. 
BY H. R. WILLIAMS, 
South Braintree, Mass. 

The problem of bringing nearer together the 
library and the school is fully worthy of all the at- 
tention it is receiving. 

Access to the right kind of books is a most es- 
sential factor in the education of children. 

The teacher who is worthy of the position she 
holds, however small it may be, knows the books 
that will help most, and is anxious to bring to the 
school those that will interest and inspire the chil- 
dren. But it is not always easy to do this, particu- 
larly where the distance between the library and 
the school is great. 

When teachers live near libraries, arrangements 
are sometimes made which permit them to take a 
number of books for a specified time for use in the 
schoolroom. Some have no doubt taken undue 
advantage of this privilege and have supplied 
themselves and their friends with a generous 
amount of fiction. On the whole, however, the 
plan has been used to the great advantage of the 
children and their work. But the schools some- 
what remote from the town centres, in the rural 
communities, have not been reached by this plan. 
Most teachers in these schools either cannot, or will 
not, take the trouble to go for and return books. 
Consequently many schools are altogether with- 
out books. 

Several years ago tie towns of Dover and Fox- 
croft, Me., presented such a condition. Superin- 
tendents and teachers who find themselves con- 
fronted by this need may be interested in a very 
simple plan by which this difficulty was there over- 
come. The librarian of the free public library in 
these towns is a woman of large experience as 
teacher and superintendent in the public schools, 
and it was the writer’s good fortune to have her 
assistance in developing this plan. 

There were in these towns nine rural schools 
located from three to seven miles from the library, 
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and the teachers of these schools had no way of 
taking books under the plan used by those in the 
village. .So the librarian made up ten sets of 
books that her experience had shown were valtu- 
able as aids in the schoolroom, and in leading chil- 
dren to form a taste and love for good literature. 
The superintendent had prepared ten boxes that 
would hold about twenty books each. The boxes 
were made of boot and shoe cases, thus entailing 
no expense for lumber. A set of these books was 
sent into each school, one set always being in the 
library for exchange. We were fortunate in hav- 
ing four free mail delivery routes from the two 
towns, and the boxes were often sent and ex- 
changed by the carriers. A box of books was left 
four weeks in a school, and was then exchanged 
at the library or with another school. Each set 
was numbered, and when exchanges were made 
between schools reports were sent to the librarian, 
so that she knew just where each set of books was 
at any time. The trustees of the library were 
willing to place in the library extra copies of 
books considered most valuable to the children, 
and thus materially aided in the work. 

As will be seen by the three lists given below, 
the books were adapted to the needs of the un- 
graded country schools, the teacher included. 


SET I. 
TEE. MU « «55.00. 6. ovata. tden ox senak tele Dole 
Ventilation of School Buildings.............. Morrison 
Roi ek eg ee EE rere ae Long 
Te DN sn) 6 5 sda Paces wont %nseSdvo aa ekce Long 
Sea Stories for Wonder Byes..................: Hardy 
Tatty TOAD 6 is. STARE IDE. UL AAS Field 
Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children..... Andrews 
Little Folks (bound periodicals). 
Sara Crewe and Other Stories................ Burnett 
COC no oa ik wh Lis Se oc Re Chambers 
IN 6. odinia's-s0,5 4 ack deh ss aneake tate Cooper 
PN aa +50.004.0'0s vaeNeeeen a khhae ates Dodge, Ed. 
TOT OOOO fs co's bbs oe Ea Ree Ss. oweleeee ewes Jewett 
Mowe. Benne Prordhs ... . os deities. . owas ER Jewett 
be ee ee ee ee a Stowe 
From Cattle Ranch to College.............. Doubleday 
Careers of Danger and Daring................. Moffett 
Sailing Alone Around the World............... Slocum 
Boys’ Book of Explorations......................Jenks 
Discoverers and Pxplorers. ......cccccccccccceke Shaw 
eee eis a RE Os Pe ET ET oe Coe 
Peete ee rss Brooks 
a eB a ers eo en Butterworth 
EEE = MOUUIOGEE, sc oss cusaeetens<ecess chants Eastman 
Hero Tales from American History. .Roosevelt & Lodge 
Historic Towns of the Middle States.........:.. Powell 
rey OE Te Fs 66.5 6 hd cee 0 0. 6 Kanes Knapp 
SET VIII. 

pie ee er rere Willard 
pe TO er er Hughes 
ee, ws ge eR I ee bo © 2 Hillis 
Our Insect Friends and Foes.................. Cragin 
I MR I ii ete wcaim waite Matteaux 
American Girl’s Handy Book...........scccecess Beard 
RM MI sides Cae S Se cee Eb aR es cc cb Cebeteced Alcott 
pe RP ee er oe oe eee te ee Alcott 
Pe OO EE ee ee eee eee Alcott 
ee A FER OR a4 Aldrich 
Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road of Long Ago, 

Andrews 
ee: CPU a 6 winis's 0-05 3 Valea ES wan seaw Churchill 
PR Pe et” Bilis 
eee OR Ss ik 54 in sas SEN ek eee Elwell 
PRS COD, oo, 00.00 06h bs cadens vedi «pew i235 French 
Neighbors of Field and Wood and Stream..... Grinnell 
ee te ee RO a ele Jewett 
Charlie Bell of Elm Island.................... Kellogg 
panes Of Mitta Maver... soos ee ie Vi ons bse Sessa Major 
SE SO alain a ssi hod 60s Pbwe th wade waa wee Martin 
Civil War Stories....... oubeeeens seecees St. Nicholag 
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Lives of the Hunted ;........--+«+«+- Thompson-Seton 
Wood Myth and Fable...........++.- Thompson-Seton 
Child’s Garden of Verses............--ee055 Stevenson 
Wide World. ...cccccccwe wee ccsts cwseseoes --. Lane, 1d. 
Stoddard Lectures—California, Grand Canon, Yellow- 

stone. 
Idylls of the Sea... ..... cee ce eer eeeeeweecenes Bullen 
Child Life in Colonial Days..........++++e8+. ... Barle 
An American Girl in London............+++ese0+. Cotes 
Wabeno the Magician. ..........ccsscvcecsoses Wright 
War for Independence. ...........+.+e. ...- Tomlinson 
Lovable Tales, C00 . << oio-+ siiee os see oe oi eee re 
Nelson. the AGvemturer. ..ccccccscccccccsesdsocine Smith 
Wore Pile BE BUG. By asx v0 cane ccc ccccscbesne vases Smith 
SET X 
Uncle Sam’s SecretsS..........+.+.- obactnee ten . Austin 
Fighting @ Fire... ....cccsccccccccccsccces mes Hill 
Some Boys I Know......vesscccccssosecescns Hinckley 
School Management..........ssecceeeees pte io White 
Ast otc Bid y cs 8.5 Ge edo eae 6- > oD 5 ob Wie ces Hinsdale 
How to Study and Teach History............ Hinsdale 
Teaching of History and Civics......... ebb Ca Bourne 
Secrets of the Woods..........-.++e0e. ecvbeiand Long 
WWECU OOS. WAR. . ona cst cnigc cccce css cocseunasbas Long 
School Sanitation and Decoration............. Burrage 
Chemistry of the Farm................. Warrington 
Farm Conveniences..........++ Orange Judd Company 
Insects and Insecticides.............0ceeeeeeees Weed 
American Boy’s Handy Book.........+-.ssee+0. Beard 
Ave Ay er on Serer ee nr Beard 
COREROUEMERIG « c.0 to s'4:knsns onic io be eesnn sebenne Chambers 
Bivertand ....cccccocccdsnssciusuvess seneas . Chambers 
Dotty Dimple............sscccccccccceveeceses Clarke 
Last of the Mohicans. .o..5 22 sicccowoscaccevere Cooper 
Alley Cat's Kitten... ...cseccccevcccccsvscceces Fuller 
Boy Life on the Prairie... ......e.eeeeeereeeee Garland 
LAttle  POmeateee s a's o <ivis ocdnip « 0:0: ca'ovicie oe de.dneeee Hawkes 
Colieet TBR: <.0cpaccacscss ov emeces seen Jackson 
Whom Wooler... .ccsccbec cet. ceccecdeccsuven Bacheller 
Perett POCwWOMS. 5.5 SRI i eh ee chide Das Fuller 
Im the Hollow Tr@@ensic csi p00 00.0 9:0 0-00:9 0:0 s)0 claws Paine 
In the Deep Wo0ds...........-ccecccecesscccees Paine 
Hollow Tree and Deep Woods Book............. Paine 
In the Deep Woods: Hollow Tree Inn........... Paine 
InGiiee BTiS, ic <5. ...o pewa tins ope eee ares St. Nicholas 
Lanes . .. ... «een ndudiews 640 60s ss eeee Smith 
Tommy Remington's Battle.............++-. Stevenson 
Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts........... Wright 
Chbvaisic SIGS. con «ctiveine sneces sncdesdoncnard Brooks 
How , TREY, PRCCONGSE.. 2. cs cece co cccasteasuee Marden 
Cruise OR Tid) CORI 5S wos on ces Se es ow Bullen 
Towards the Rising Sum.........-ccscccccccceses Lane 
Japanese Life in Town and Country............. Knox 
Tee Bh: Sc fous Stee basa nee ess 6a 0emeers Cee Smith 
Historic Americas... . oo. i cei cb tees cose sbond Brooks 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous...........+.- Brooks 
My Days and Nights on the Battlefield.......... Coffin 


Picturesque Philippines (pamphlet). 


These specimen lists will show the wide rane 
of subjects included in the libraries. It may ‘¢ 
said that experience proved their adaptability to 
the needs of the rural schools and the communi- 
ties in which they were found. 

It was a great satisfaction to note the interest 
taken in these books net only by the teachers an< 
children, but by the parents as well. All the peo- 
ple in the communities into which the books were 
sent were at liberty to use them, and, as we ex- 
pected, they appreciated fully the opportunity 
given them. 

In our experience with this plan for the first 
two years there were two instances that will illus- 
trate the great need for better training in the use 
of books. Teachers were asked to return each 
month any suggestions that would assist the libra- 
rian in determining the best set of books for any 
particular school. One teacher who said in an ex- 
amination that she “once read a book on ‘teaching, 
but had forgotten the name of it,” sent in a re- 
quest for more of the “exciting kind.” In one 
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school a very bright little girl became greatly in- 
terested in some stories of animal life, and asked 
permission to take the book home over night. 
She was allowed to do this, and trudged away 
happy. The next morning she appeared with a 
sorrowful expression on her face, and a note from 
her mother, saying that she did not want “her 
girl’s head filled up with any more of that kind of 
trash.” Happily, however, it is my pleasure to 
record that these two instances were rare excep- 
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tions, and that teachers, pupils, and parents ap- 
preciated and enjoyed the advantages of the branch 
libraries. 

During the past two years the number of books 
in these libraries has been increased, and they 
now remain in each school for a term of about ten 
weeks. 

Who can estimate the great good that is done 
these country boys and girls by the books sent to, 
and read by, them in their school days? 


—_——~ eos 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.— (XLVIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


MBESSINA; REGGIO. 


This kind-hearted. old world in the midst of its 
season of “good will to men” was suddenly startle«] 
by news of direst disaster from the earthquake 
belt of southern Europe. 

As more definite tidings came of cities over- 
thrown, and of a hundred thousand people swept 
promiscuously into the death-trench, the world’s 
eye grew moist with pity, and its purse was imme- 
diately opened for relief. 

From every land sped messages of sympathy for 
King and Pope and people, overwhelmed, as they 
were, by one of the greatest calamities of modern 
times. 

Battleships of various nations—British, Russian, 
French, Austrian—cruising in the Mediterranean 
were converted at once into relief vessels, and the 
bunks of the Jackies were gladly given up to the 
injured, who were carried to the Neapolitan hos- 
pitals. 

Dispatch-boats scurried along the coast with 
tidings of joy or sorrow, for which the outside 
world was anxiously waiting; for in the tourist 
season that was nigh at hand hundreds of Britons 
and Americans seek the balmy airs and genial sun- 
beams of Eastern Sicily and Calabria. 

The sudden and unheralded destruction of this 
paradisiacal region, the home of the fig and olive 
and vine, came like a horrid dream. 

Yet it was an appalling reality, for forty seconds’ 
play of the titanic forces of nature led to the loss 
of homes and lives of a hundred thousand people. 

This calamity, however, is only one of a series 
that has devastated this region. An earthquake 
in Sicily in 1137 A. D. caused the loss of 15,009 
lives. A still more disastrous one in 1693 cost 
100,000 lives. In 1783 Messina was almost totallv 
overthrown by a seismic disturbance, while Reg- 
gio was well-nigh as completely destroyed by the 
same quake. In 1857 Calabria lost over 19,000 
people by a similar convulsion, and 3,000 more in 
1905. 

With Aetna’s frowning summit near, with Strom- 
boli’s glowing furnace a little more distant, and 
with Vesuvius’s fitful fires in view in the gloom of 
night, with all that these volcanic monsters por- 
tend and the havoc they have wrought, the mys- 


tery is that the region of lower Italy and Sicily 
could ever be so densely populated as it is. Yet 
with a daring incomprehensible to many, cities are 
built, orchards and olive yards are planted, homes 
are founded, as if no danger, grim and merciless, 
lurked in the vicinity. 

The cities chiefly mentioned in the dispatches 
as having been the chief sufferers are Messina and 
Reggio. These are on opposite sides of the 
Straits of Messina, Reggio on the Italian mainland 
in Calabria, Messina on the northeastern shore of 
Sicily. 

Twins in past and present misfortune, the two 
cities are unequal in importance, either as to popu- 
lation or commerce. Messina is much the larger, 
with 120,000 population, to Reggio’s 50,000; and 
Messina has the advantage of a fine harbor, sickle- 
shaped, and deep enough for the largest vessels. 

The commerce of the two cities runs well up 
into the millions annually. The exports are 
chiefly oranges, lemons, raisins, wine, olive oil, 
licorice, hides, and some silk stuffs. Messina 
oranges have a fame all over northern Europe. 

Reggio is warmer than Messina, though they are 
near neighbors, and in some seasons the fruit of 
the date palm ripens fully. 

The Straits of Messina are but a few miles wide, 
and are the natural course for vessels sailing be- 
tween the western and eastern sections of the 
Mediterranean. 

Close by Messina are the Scylla and Charybdis 
of the later classical times,—the first-named on 
the mainland, and the other on the Sicilian side. 
How to avoid Scylla without running on Charyb- 
dis is quite familiar in modern as in ancient phrase. 

The history of these cities is replete with inter- 
est. Messina dates back to 732 B.C., when a 
colony of pirates from Cumae established them- 
selves there. Its best-known early name is Zancle 
(a sickle), and came from ‘the configuration of its 
harbor. 

Reggio was founded by Messenians from the 
Peloponnesus about the same date, and ultimately 
the Messenians took possession of Zancle, and gave 
it its present name to remind them of their home- 
land. 

The region was contended for by the ancient 
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nations of the Mediterranean seaboard, and suf- 
fered woefully from armies and navies. Triremes 
sailed its straits to meet the enemy. Garrisons 
of Carthaginians and Syracusans were in botn 
cities. 

It was an appeal to Rome for help against ihe 
Carthaginians that led to a collision between the 
Italian and African Titans. This was_the first 
Punic war, which issued in a Roman victory and 
the passing of the region from African to European 
domination. 

On the death of Julius Caesar Messina took the 
wrong side in Rome’s imperial struggles, and was 
sacked by Octavian’s legions, 

The apostle Paul on his famous voyage to 
Rome sailed through the historic straits, stopped 
over one day at Reggio, then “Rhegium,” and with 
a south wind favoring, reached Puteoli the next 
day. ; 

The Saracens overran the region in a later cen- 
tury, only to be dislodged by the Normans after- 
wards. Richard Coeur de Lion with his cru- 
saders spent six months at Messina, and long 
enough to have a noted quarrel with Tancred, and 
to sack the place. 

Subsequently Germany, France, and Spain con- 
quered and held Messina. Finally Garibaldi cap- 
tured it and its sister city across the straits, and 
won the region for united Italy. 

Scourged at times by great plagues, battered by 
colossal armies, oppressed by relentless tyrants, 
and wrecked by fearful volcanic disturbances, such 
is the record of both Reggio and Messina. Busy 
has been the hand of the historian as he regis- 
tered all their experiences ; but in all the record is 
nothing more appalling than the fearful ruin in the 
dead of night of the earthquake of 1908. 
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EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


By most favorable legislation and public utter- 
ances the first Philippine assembly placed itself 
unmistakably on the side of popular education. A 
number of educational laws of vast significance 
were passed, The very foundation of their legis- 
lative structure is an educational measure, provid- 
ing a million pesos for construction of barrio 
schools, an act certain of immeasurable good in the 
history of education in that country. There are 


other splendid educational laws that will go far 


towards the education of the masses, the final one 
being the Teachers’ Scholarship Act appropriat- 
ing 50,000 pesos for the “creation of special classes 
for superior instruction” for one hundred munici- 
pal and insular teachers. 
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THE PLAYGROUND. 
BY MAUD SUMMERS. 

Humor has its place in the literature of child- 
hood, and it would be well if gifted writers for chil- 
dren could be found capable of substituting genu- 
ine fun for the coarse, vulgar type now so promi- 
nent. It is of the utmost importance that the pic- 
ture, or story, for children shall have at its heart 
a spiritual truth, or, in other words, that it shall 
have a right motive. 

In the end, the playground, as a finished product, 
should give beauty and perfection, not only to the 
body of the child, but also to the soul. It shouid 
include training in the three H’s—head, heart, and 
hand, as well as training in the three R’s— rever- 
ence, respect, and responsibility. No lesser ideal 
will satisfy those who see the possibilities of the 
playground in adding to the sum of child happi- 
ness and betterment. 


Que tcuee 





OPENING EXERCISES. 
BY MARY CALLUM WILEY. 
The old saying:— 
. “A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content,” 


may be rendered for the teacher, 


“The op’ning hour well spent 
Brings a day of content,” 


for it is true that during the whole day there is 
no period more impoftant, more far-reaching in its 
influences, than the ten or fifteen minutes devoted 
each day to the opening exercises. Begin the day 
aright, get the pupils interested, enthusiastic, in 
touch with you, and the work will go smoothly all 
that day. 

Have the opening exercises as varied as possibie. 
If you must do the same thing every day, do it in 
a different way. If customary to use the Bible, 
have the verses read one morning, recited in cori- 
cert another, or given by rote. 

Don’t sing the same songs every morning. Let 
the children choose what they will sing. Have a 
solo occasionally, or a duet, or a quartet. Practice 
the special music after school so it will be a sur- 
prise for the other children. Let the pupils tell a 
joke or two some morning for a change. A hearty 
laugh clears the atmosphere wonderfully. 

Keep up with the news of the day. There is no 
better way to secure the parents’ interest in your 
school than by getting the children interested in 
the affairs of the work-a-day world. 

If a girl has a gift for elocution, help her to get 
up a recitation for morning exercises. . 

Celebrate anniversary occasions, and birthdays 
of famous men and women. Invite the paretits to 
be present at these celebrations. Have the minis- 
ter come over some morning, or the doctor, and 
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THE PLAYGROUND. 

The successful worker must have the spirit of play in his heart, and the successful 
man is only a boy with a man’s experience. He must have the zest, the devotion, the 
spirit of comradeship, the capacity for self-forgetiulness, the wholesome outlook of the life 
of a boy if he is to do the man’s work in the world. How are we to preserve childhood 
from being too early drawn into the contests of lite? How are we, in our great congested 
population, to make possible the. spirit of play, the opportunities for childishness, which are 
essential to the development of the normal manhood ?—Gobernor Charles E. Hughes. 
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give a five-minutes talk. If there is a returned 
traveler in the neighborhood, or a missionary, in- 
vite him to tell the children about the strange lands 
he has visited. 

Occasionally turn your exercises over to a com- 
mittee of pupils. You will be surprised to find 
what inttresting programs they can arrange. If 
your work is in a graded school, invite another 
grade in to have morning exercises with you. 

Some dull morning spend the entire opening 
period in singing. It will brighten the whole day. 
Or, if it is a cold, cheerless morning, have brisk 
calisthenic exercises. If your schoolroom is too 
crowded for this, take your class out of doors. 
Good marching is a discipline in itself. 

The whole subject may be summed up in the 
following :— 


f 


(a) Readings by teacher:— 
Stories. 


Psalms. 
Parables. 
(b) Bible-readings. 
I. The Bible. ~ (c) Memorizing Scriptu: — 
Psalms. 
Proverbs. 
Christmas selections. 
Temperance verses. 
(a) Responsive exercises :— 
Beatitudes. 
l Psalms. 


{ (a) Hymns. 
| (b) Patriotic songs. 





II. Songs. 4 (ce) Nature songs and anniversary. 
(d) Rounds. 
(e) Solos, quartets. 

III. Poems. (a) Class recitations. 


(b) Recitations by individuals. 


(a) In concert. 
IV. Memory Gems. } (b) In response to roll-call. 


(a) Appoint several to bring in news. 
| (b) Have all bring in news. 
V. News. =< (¢) Distribute clippings to be told or read 
(d) Pin clippings on board: 


VI. Jokes. Have one or two appointed to tell good 
jokes. 


( (a) Seripture. 
VII. Roll-call answered with ? (b) Quotation. 
(c) News. 


VIII. A surprise, each pupil to respond to roll-call with 
quotation, solo, bit of news, joke, story, reci- 
tation, showing of a relic. 


IX. Inter-grade exercises. Program 
joint committee. 


X. Anniversary celebrations:— 
. § Bryant, Longfellow, Wash- 
(a) Birthday. } ington, Whittier, etc. 
(b) Christmas. 


: (c) Memorial Day. 
. (d) Thanksgiving. 
(e) Haster. 


at 4 vu 


S. P. H., Ironton, O.: It is the best paper in its 
line on the continent. 


F. H. J., Pennsylvania: I have received the Jour- 
nal of Education regularly for some ten years. I 
would hardly know how to get along without it. 
Nearly forty different periodicals come to my of- 
fice each month. Your Journal is one of four peri- 
odicals complete files of which I’m keeping. [I al- 
ways take time to read the Journal of Education, 
looking its columns over carefully, and never do 
so without having felt fully repaid therefor. I 
have almost unlimited confidence in the ability and 
character of the editor, Dr. Winship. 


arranged by 
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QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS.—(II.) 


BY PRINCIPAL F, R. HOUGHAN, DENVER. 


50. DoI make each lesson a lesson in ethics 
and also a lesson in language? 

51. Are my questions keen, logical, pointed, 
such as to arouse a variety of thought? 

52. Do I always correlate when I can, thus se- 
curing dispatch and unity of thought? 

53. Am I familiar with the work as outlined for 
other grades than my own? 

54. Do my pupils use the dictionary freely 
every day? Do I follow the program faithfully? 

55. Dol permit my pupils to lead me away 
from the subject under discussion? Do I always 
have a fund of fresh knowledge, and do I study the 
art of imparting it well? 

56. Am I certain that my methods are psycho- 
logical, up-to-date, and the best? 

57. Do my pupils observe, feel, think? Am I 
teaching them to be original, to investigate, to be 
independent? 

58. Am I following the course of study faith- 
fully? Do I strive to be original in my teaching, 
and am I doing additional and supplementary work 
when possible? 

59. Do I make the work so interesting that I 
have but little tardiness and no unnecessary ab- 
sence? 

60. Do I ever compliment the children when 
they come to school looking neat, clean, and 
happy? 

61. Do I ask the question before I name the 
pupil who is to answer it? 

62. Do I connect each lesson with the preced- 
ing one by a rapid review? 

63. Am I steadfast and hot spasmodic in my 
efforts? Am I tolerant always? 

64. Do I find my chief pleasure in my school 
we Can I say, with Paul: “This one thing I 
do”: 

65. Do I have frequent rapid drills and re- 
views? Do I prepare my pupils for the lessons in 
advance and give proper suggestions as to their 
preparation? 

66. DoT sit a greater part of the time while 
teaching? Dol see all that transpires in my 
schoolroom? 

67. When sitting, is it behind my desk or 
table, or with my pupils? 

68. Do I understand my own capacity and 
capabilities? 

69. Do I visit the home that I may know the 
condition, environment, and home life of my pu- 
pils ? ' 

70. Do I always keep my desk tidy and orderly, 
and the blackboards clean when not in use? 

71. Do I see that the pupils keep their desks 
neat and orderly; that they are careful in the use 
of supplies; and that they do not form wasteful, 
extravagant habits? 

72. Do I permit myself to arouse antagonism 
in my pupils? Do I sometimes, thoughtlessly or 
otherwise, unwittingly, do or say that which 
wounds the feelings of some of my pupils? 

73. When serious trouble with a pupil occurs, 
do I visit the home, and at once insure the co- 
operation of the parents? 
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14. Do I manage to hold my pupils in schocl 
and allow none to drop out because of friction or 
lack of interest in the school work? 

75. Am I definite in my assignment of les- 
sons, in giving directions, and do I teach my pu- 
pils how to study? 

%6. Do I constantly bear in mind that I should 
give power to my pupils, and not merely impart 
knowledge? 

77. In passing judgment, am I always sure to 
be in the right? Am I always certain to judge 
from the right standpoint? Do I look at both sides 
of a proposition and see them in their true rela- 
tions and proportions? 

78. Dol see some good in every pupil, and do 
I endeavor to develop it? Do I sympathize with 
a child that is born short, that has a perverted 
nature, and do I earnestly and patiently endeavor 
to do what I can for this perverted growth? 

79. Dol faithfully keep all my promises to my 
pupils? Do I have the respect, confidence, and 
esteem of all my pupils, and do I feel that I have 
a personal interest in each one of them? 

80. Am I always careful to interpret aright the 
exact meaning and true import of instructions sent 
to me, and also of suggestions made to me? 

81. Do I insist on cleanliness? Do I culti- 
vate good manners in my pupils? Do I consent 
cordially and refuse firmly? 

, 82. Do I teach with energy and in a connected 
way? Am I sure that I do not mistake talking for 
teaching? 

83. Do I read my questions from a book? 
Do I teach with text-book in hand? 

84. Do I realize that careless work from the 
pupils is my fault? 

85. Am I continually teaching my pupils to 
govern themselves, to be self-reliant to the end 
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that they may become self-respecting, law-abiding 
citizens? 

86. Do I constantly watch my pupils? Dol 
reprove in the presence of the class for slight or 
even grave misdemeanors? 

87. Do I fail to arouse interest in the child? 
Do I deal with the individual pupil? 

88. Do I make lengthy explanations when « 
blackboard illustration, a picture, or a map would 
make the same point clear in less time? 

89. Do I remember that though I draw from 
outside sources, my own personality must ever re- 
main the chief factor in my success or failure? 
That only my interest, enthusiasm, originality, love 
of children, good judgment, tact, and resources 
can clothe with life the dry bones of other people’s 
methods and suggestions? That my efficiency as 
a teacher is measured by my power of exacting, 
securing, and keeping attention? 

90. Do I command, or do I request, the pu- 
pils? 

91. Dol criticise the work of the former 
teacher, or do I remember that professional cour- 
tesy forbids it? 

92. Do I tilt my chair, sit on the pupils’ desks, 
or cross my limbs in the presence of my pupils? 

93. Do I fully realize that it is character alone 
that counts; that intellectual attainments without 
personality, individuality, executive ability, the 
power to do, are almost worthless? That it is 
manhood and womanhood that count in the great 
battle of life? 

94. Dol always remember to be what I would 
have my pupils to become? 

95. Do I remember to be patient, to be chari- 
table,-to be tactful, and always to rule my own 
spirit? 
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MEMORIZING. 


WORK. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is miy work, my blessing, not my doom; 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 


/ 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


— O---— 


Not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtile, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Ts the prime wisdom. 
—John Milton, in “Paradise Lost.” 


Don’t do right unwillingly, 
And stop to plan and measure, 
"Tis working with the heart and soul 
That makes our duty pleasure. 
—Phoebe Cary. 
——_vo-—— 


A wish fulfilled may make thee king or slave; 
I wish thee Wisdom’s eyes wherewith to see. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Sean Ce 


Govern the lips 
As they were palace doors, the king within; 
Tranquil and fair and courteous be all words 
Which from that presence win. 

—Edwin Arnold. 


een tos 


Whatever be our station, with Providence fer guide, 
Sich fine circumstances ort to make us satisied; 
Fer the world is full of roses, and the roses full of dew, 
And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips fer me 
and you. 
—James ‘Whitcomb Riley, in “Thoughts for the Dis 
couraged Farmer.” 
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‘THE WOMAN TEACHER. 


If there be one folly greater than another, it is 
the abstract pronunciamento that women tedchers 
are not good for boys. In the first place, it is ab- 
surdly ridiculous for men to say this; and it is usu- 
ally men who do say it. Ifthat is not ex-parte 
testimony of the worst kind, what could be? 

Sometimes it is by a churchman, as in the recent 
case of the Bishop of Springfield (Ill.), who says 
that no woman should ever teach a boy after he is 
twelve years of age, but it is natural for him to op- 
pose all prominence for women. He will not so 
much as officiate in a church either to administer 
the sacraments, preach the gospel, or offer prayer 
to the Deity, if there be a woman organist or 
singer in the choir! Of course such a man as that, 
who cannot look the Lord in the face in the pres- 
ence of a woman, would not consent to have a boy 
with her. 

Some of these men who rule women off the 
course are scientists, but not one of them has evcr 
produced any facts to prove that women teachers 
are less successful in making manly men than men 
teachers. While they have been talking I have 
been gathering some facts, and am prepared to 
make two propositions :— ' 

First, for every woman high school principal 
who has failed to make manly men I will produce 
a man high school principal who has failed. 

Secondly, for every man high school principal 
who has won distinction as a leader of boys I will 
produce a woman high school principal who is 
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equally successful. And | will in both cases ac- 
cept for the test grammar school principals. 

Now, gentlemen of science, get down to busi- 
ness, and produce a body of facts. This is an age 
in which the opinions and prejudices of people are 
worthless unless backed by specific facts. Per- 
sonally I would like to have many more men 
teachers than we have, but not on any such pre- 
text as that. 





MERIT SYSTEM IN SALARIES. 


The public believes in a merit system in the 
schools. The word sounds well. It is a twenti- 
eth-century phrase. The public also believes in the 
advance of teachers’ salaries. It is exceedingly 
rare for any community to sanction a merit sys- 
tem that, directly or indirectly, reduces any teach- 
er’s salary absolutely or relatively. Merit does 
not sound well attached to such a proposition. 
The sooner educational reformers appreciate this 
the better. There is no probability of the success 
of any attempt to have a merger of the two ideas 
in the ordinary city. It does no good to change 
the public sentiment off to the politicians. They 
do what the public want them to do. The temper- 
ance wave has proved that. The brewers cannot 
buy a legislator when his constituency is for no- 
license. 





UNIONISM OF LONDON TEACHERS. 


There was never a better illustration of the 
time-honored saying, “You find in the mirror 
what you take there,” than in the accounts that the 
teachers bring back from their European trip. 
The Chicago teachers found unionism in full 
swing,.and no other teachers seem to have dis- 
covered it. In London there are 20,000 em- 
ployees in the school system. Of these, 15,000 
belong to the Teachers’ Association. The paid 
secretary of that association, who has a downtown 
office and ten clerks under him, is a member of 
the London school board. He is on three out of 
the nine important committees. A proposed 
change affecting every school in London had been 
urged on the board by representatives from vari- 
Ous sections of the city. It was about to pass, 
when the association secretary asked that it be 
laid ovér for two days. Two days later every 
member of the school board found on his desk a 
copy of a petition against the measure bearing the 
names of 10,000 teachers. 

President Campbell of the Chicago Principals’ 
Association says :— 

“Now, I can’t see any reason on earth why the 
teaching force of Chicago cannot be associated in 
a way in which we can do business together. | 
can’t see why it is that we can’t go to the superin- 
tendent or the school board knowing that we are 
there with the request of 6,000 people behind us. 
I don’t see why we can’t stop quarreling and get 
together for business. There are a thousand 
things in the Chicago schools that we could pre- 
vent or help.” 

It is a wholly new phase of educational life in 
Chicago that the principals seek united action with 
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the teachers and their “federation.” In the past 
the two were at odds. If they unité permanently 
there will be something a-doing in the great city. 
It will be something to record in educational his- 
tory if London leads Chicago in her educational 
activities. 
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THE STATE AND NATION IN EDUCATION, , 


The chief excuse of the Congressional commit- 
tee for not doing anything for the relief of the 
Bureau of Education, if we may judge from thei- 
questions, is that states have their own depa-t- 
ments of education. So has each state a depart- 
ment of agriculture much more elaborate and ex- 
pensive than the departments of education, b:t 
this does not deter Congress from appropriating 
more than $13,000,000 for the national department 
of agriculture. 

One hundred and fifty-three times as much for 
the study of worms and worries of the farm as for 
the study of children. We would not decrease the 
one, but we would increase the other; 13,000 to 85 
is "ot a decent ratio. 

What one state does everv other has to do just 
the same, but what the national bureau does the 
states do not have to do. 

The work that the bureau does would cost forty- 
six times as much for the states to do. 

Then the states could never do it if they would, 
and they would not if they could. Citv officials 
find it no easv task to answer the questions sent 
by the commissioner of education. There would 
be forty-six times as much work if each state tried 
to get these facts for itself. But whv talk about 
it? Congressional action regarding the bureau is 
a national, yes, an international, scandal. 








THE LINCOLN ANNIVERSARY. 


Never before in American history has thee 
been such a celebration as that of February 12 will 
be. Every city in the land will officially celebrate, 
but New York will lead all the rest and set the 
pace, under the lead of ex-State Superintendent 
Charles R. Skinner. The order of exercises there 
is given as a suggestion :— 

8 a. m.—National salute from all the forts in 
the harbor and from all battleships in port. 

10.30 a. m. to 12 m.—Exercises in all the 561 
schoolhouses of the city, and in all private and 
parochial schools, orphan asylums, protectories, 
etc. 

12 m.—In each classroom or school or iystitu- 
tion a selected pupil will recite “The Gettysburg 
Address” preceded by a short historical statement 
leading up to the preparation of the address. The 
Gettysburg address will also be read at every army 
post, and aboard every ship of war, and at 
every American embassy and consulate and at 
every federal building the flag will be dipped for an 
hour at midday. At noon the wheels or all the 
railroad and traction lines and in every mill and 
factory in the country will be stopped for three 
minutes. 

At 2 p. m.—Address by Rev. Lyman Abbott at 
Cooper Institute, where Lincoln delivered his 
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celebrated address in 1860 which did so much to 
secure his nomination for president. 

8 p. m.—Public exercises at all the armories of 
the city, presided over by the colonels of the regi- 
ments, with regimental music, prayer, and bene- 
diction by the regimental chaplain, and an oration 
by an invited speaker. 

Public exercises at Carnegie hall, College of the 
City of New York, with orations and singing by 
singing societies. It is hoped that President Taft 
and Governor Hughes will speak at Carnegie hall. 

Public exercises in forty-six public schools in 
centres of the forty-six school districts of the vari- 
ous boroughs of the city for adults. Members of 
the board of education will preside at these meet- 
ings. There will be a chorus of school children 
at each meeting, reading of Whitman’s “Captain, 
O My Captain,” and an address by an invited 
speaker. 





THE CHICAGO SITUATION. 


Once more Chicago has an educational riot on 
hand: Fortunately the school work of the city is 
never in the least disturbed. Like the compass 
on shipboard, which is always on the level and al- 
ways points directly north, however rough the sea, 
the schools of Chicago are always progressing, al- 
ways well balanced. Appeals for the “dear chil- 
dren” are out of place. They get along al! right 
whatever excitement there may be. 

Naturally the superintendent is always under 
fire, and, unnaturally, a woman who has not been 
a teacher for nearly ten years and has never been. 
on the board of education is always doing the fir- 
ing. To the casual observer it is a conflict be- 
tween Mr. Cooley and Miss Haley, and I suspect 
that each has a feeling that the elimination of the 
other would make for peace, but it would not. 
Mr. Cooley will not be defeated as long as Miss 
Haley fights him, and she will fight him as long as 
health permits. 

The situation is not altogether undesirable. It 
has made Mr. Cooley a much larger man_ than, 
else, he would have been, and Miss Haley surely 
has had a remarkably keen edge put on her wit. 

It is interesting to watch the two. Mr. Cooley 
can be fought to a frazzle when there is no vote 
pending, but when there is, he becomes, suddenlv, 
most popular. Miss Haley, on the other hand, is 
a “star” when there is no voting on hand. 

Miss Haley is a radical of radicals, and, yet, to 
the public she is a reactionist and suffers before 
the people in an election, because this is not an age 
for reactionists. Mr. Cooley, on the other hand, 
is a born conservative, but at election time he gets 
the vote-impulse of a progressive. 

Miss Haley’s chief contention at all times is that 
Mr. Cooley makes mistakes, and, not infrequent!y, 
she comes mighty near proving it, but it has about 
as much effect on the public as it does to show 
that President Roosevelt has made a mistake. 

I can imagine no man’s standing the strain as 
well as has Mr. Cooley, and the certainty that he 
will be in command for some years yet is gratify- 
ing. Nevertheless I believe that Margaret Haley 
has done, is doing, and is sure to do a lot of goad, 
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and I am delighted that she will, in all probability, 
live for some years. It is mighty tough on Mr. 
Cooley as an everyday performance, but, year ly 
year, it is the best thing imaginable for him. The 
public loves him because Miss Haley doesn't. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLAYGROUNDS. 


All but one of the cities of Massachusetts that 
have voted on the matter (twenty-three out of 
twenty-four) must after the first day of July, 1919, 
provide and maintain at least one public play- 
ground, conveniently located and of suitable size 
and equipment, and at least one other playground 
for.every additional twenty thousand of its popu- 
lation. The language of the statute is so direct 
and plain that every city accepting it can hardly 
evade its voluntarily acquired responsibility on the 
plea that it did not realize all that its action in- 
volved. Moreover, it can hardly escape by plead- 
ing lack of resources. The act heads it off on 
that point by the provison that every town or city, 
except Boston, may in order to meet this new lia- 
bility, incur indebtedness beyond the limit of mn- 
nicipal indebtedness to an amount not exceeding 
one-half of one per cent. of its assessed valuation. 
The cities of Newburyport, Gloucester, Waltham, 
Woburn, Pittsfield, Chicopee, Marlboro, Medford, 
Beverly, North Adams, and Melrose can acquit 
themselves of their responsibility by one play- 
ground each. Everett and Quincy are close to 
the dividing line, and may have to provide and 
maintain two. Of Worcester as many as seven 
will be required ; five each from Fall River, Lowell, 
and Cambridge; and four each from New Bedford, 
Lynn, Lawrence, Springfield, and Somerville, 
while several others must complete a quota of two 
and three each. The towns that will be expected 
to pass on this measure at the spring elections are: 
Adams, Attleboro, Brookline, Greenfield, West- 
field, Peabody, Arlington, Wakefield, Weymouth, 
Hyde Park, Plymouth, Revere, Clinton, Gardner, 
Leominster, Milford, Southbridge, and Webster, 
eighteen in the ten-thousand and over class. 
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SCHOOL-BOY RIFLE PRACTICE. 


It is regrettable and deplorable that President 
Roosevelt with so much that is noble in his last 
message to Congress should have said :— 

“We should encourage rifle practice among 
school boys, and indeed among all classes, as well 
as in the military services, by every means in our 
power. Thus, and not otherwise, may we be able 
to assist in preserving the peace of the world. Fit 
to hold our own against the strong nations of the 
earth, our voice for peace will carry to the ends of 
the earth. Unprepared, and therefore unfit, we 
must sit dumb and helpless to defend ourselves, 
protect others, or preserve peace. The first step 
—in the direction of preparation to avert war if 
possible, and to be fit for war if it should come— 
is to teach our men to shoot,” 
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RATE CONDITIONED. 


The rates for the superintendents’ meeting at 
Chicago, February 23-25, are conditioned upon 
there being 1,000 from east and south of Chicago. 
This is an entirely new situation. The rate from 
Boston, for instance, will be about $11 more for 
the round trip if there are not 1,000 than it will be 
if there are. It looks as though the railroads are 
trying to kill both the mid-winter meeting and the 
summer meeting of the N. E. A. 
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Cincinnati is now the fifth city in the country in 
the salary schedule. 


The Polo (Ill.) high schooi has more boys than 
girls, and it has a woman principal! 


It is exceptionally wise for Chicago to elect 
Kate Kellogg as a district superintendent. 


Surerintendents should go to Chicago prepared 
to discuss the topics straight from the shoulder. 


All honor to New Jersey for looking among the 
public school men for the superintendent of the 
state reformatory. 


Every teacher should read with care the mas- 
terly, noble article on “The New View of Charity,” 
by Edward T. Devine, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1908. 


Secretary Garfield asked Congress for addi- 


tional appropriations of $113,000 as absolutely 
necessary. He got $2,000 voted by the House of 
Representatives. 


It is highly interesting to get the different points 
of view of the returning teachers from the English 
visit. They saw all sorts of things, and brought 
home all sorts of impressions. 


There is a bill before the Iowa legislature seek- 
ing tenure for superintendents and _ principals. 
Success to every effort to secure tenure for scho>l 
people from the bottom to the top. 


Every high school teacher and college professor 
should read the article on “The Organization of 
Higher Education,” by Henry S. Pritchett, in the 
December Atlantic Monthly. It is so valuable as 
to be invaluable. 


Any attempt to hold Mr. Cooley or any other 
superintendent of a large city personally officially 
responsible for the lack of good sense on the part 
of a subordinate is silly. He is not asked to give 
bonds for the blunders of his subordinates. 


The Orville T. Bright mistake in Miss Patchen’s 
case has done more for the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation than all other events in the past two 
years combined. What Miss Haley could not do 
for her cause, Mr. Bright did by one off-hand 
blunder. 


President Eliot states a great truth in a delight- 
ful way when he says that an habitual law evader is 
almost as bad as an habitual law-breaker. Oh, 
that every child could be made to appreciate this! 
To be ever on the edge of a law is practically as 
bad as to go over the edge, 
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CHART OF AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART. 
APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE. 
PLANT DRAWING, COLOR, AND DESIGN. 

First year.—The spring,—illustrative drawings 
appropriate to the season; simple ornament, de- 
rived from the flowers, or other spring life, for any 
object in the child’s world; repetition and alterna- 
tion in borders. Any approved colors. 

Second year—The spring growths,—drawings 
from catkins, flowers, etc.; simple ornament, de- 
rived from nature, or geometric in character, for 
any object in the child’s world; repetition and al- 
ternation in borders and surfaces. Coloring: One 
color with white, gray, or black. 

Third year—The spring flowers,—drawings 
from flowers, leaves, etc.; simple ornament, de- 
tived from nature, or geometric in character, for 
any object in the child’s world; repetition and ai- 
ternation around centres. Coloring: Tones 
one color. 

Fourth year.—Freehand decoration,—spring 
flowers studied for units and colors; repetition and 
alternation of units; stamping; orderly arrange- 
ment; design for objects useful in school and it 
home. Coloring: A group of hues. 

Fifth year.— Freehand decoration, — spring 
flowers studied for units and colors; rosettes; sur- 
face patterns and borders with radial units; de- 
signs for objects useful in school and at home. 


‘Coloring: Complementary colors. 


Sixth year.— Freehand decoration, — spring 
flowers studied for units and for scales of color; 
florets; bilateral arrangement; unit building; 
drop patterns; designs for objects useful in school 
and at home. Coloring: A scale of tones from 
one color. 

Seventh year—Designs involving weaving, or 
cross-stitch embroidery,—rhythm of measure; 
free balance; the use of straight lines in dividing 
areas, in stripe patterns, and plaids; squared units 
from animal, bird, and insect motives; designs for 
useful objects. Coloring: Grays and groups of 
colors of low intensity. 

Eighth year.—Designs involving the use of the 
stencil, or perforating, or inlaying—rhythm of 
line; the use of the abstract spot in making units 
of design; position of bridges in stencils; use 9 
one and two colors, in surface patterns, borders, 
rosettes, and panels; designs for useful objects. 
Coloring: Monochromatic, and analogous schemes. 

Ninth year.—Designs involving printing, in one 
or more colors, on paper, cloth, etc..—interrela- 
tion of elements; translation of natural forms into 
decorative material; mechanical repetition; use of 
one or more colors in motto cards, covers, pro- 
grams, end papers, book plates, etc.; designs for 
useful objects. Coloring: Complementary and 
complex schemes.—Used by permission of the 
School Arts Book. 
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ANTIOCH’S REVIVAL. 


Antioch College, founded by Horace Mann, and 
ennobled by Thomas Hill and Stanley Hall, after a 
prolonged period of inactivity is very much alive 
under the magical leadership of Dr. S. D. Fess. 
This year the increase in the freshman class is 50 
per cent.; sophomore, 39; junior, 33; senior, 7; 
and preparatory, 18 per cent., leading all the col- 
leges in the state in growth this year. 
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PAYING SCHOOL FARES. 


In Pennsylvania a test is being made as to the 
legal rights of a board of education to pay the 
fares of pupils to and from the high school. We 
do not know the law in Pennsylvania, but wher- 
ever in other states a test has been made the board 
of education has won its case. Cheltenham is the 
township in which the test is being made. There 
are twenty-seven pupils who are transferred from 
two to three miles. 
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ON UNDERSTANDING WORDS. 
BY MARY CALLUM WILEY. 


An intelligent class of sixth-grade pupils was 
asked to explain, in writing, what the expression, 
“Columbia, the gem of the ocean,” means. Forty 
papers were handed in. Not one was entirely 
satisfactory in its explanation. These children 
had sung “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” for 
years. “Columbia” was as glib on their tongues 
as any word. They knew from their study of 
United States history that it was derived from the 
word Columbus; but as to who or what “Colum- 
bia, the gem of the ocean,” was, was certainly 
vague in their minds. Many said it meant “Co- 
lumbus”; some, “Columbus’ ship,” or “a noted 
ship named Columbia.” One pupil said: “It means 
Columbus was the first to sail across the ocean, 30 
he was called the gem of the ocean.” “I think i 
means the pilot of the ship,” wrote another. “Tt 
means freedom,” said another. And others wrote: 
“Columbus was the ruler of the seas” ; “Columbia, 
nained after the state”; “Columbus was so long » 
the ocean”; “ ‘Columbia, the gem of the ocean,’ 
North Carolina”; “When Columbus sailed over 
the ocean he was like a gem for discovering our 
land”; “ ‘Columbia, the gem of the ocean’ means 
Columbus sailing on the ocean” ; “I think it means 
Columbus, because Columbus was the gem of the 
ocean.” 

If the words we use in our schoolroom are as 
unmeaning to our pupils as the words of the songs 
they sing every day, what wonder is it that the 
ideas we seek to convey are vague and unsatis- 
factory in the minds of the children. Except we 
become as little children we cannot enter child- 
hood’s kingdom of thought. 
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Wbat? Was man made a wheel-work to wind up 
Bnd be discharged, and straigbt wound up anew? 
Wo; grown, bis growtb lasts ; taugbt, be ne’er forgets; 
May learn a thousand things, not twice the same. 


—Browning. 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
VII. 
SIR WALTER RALBIGH. 
(Born 1552, died 1618.) 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s great desire was to plant 
an English nation in America. 

He was the first man who made persistent efforts 
to found a colony in America for any purpose ex- 
cept the finding of gold and silver. 

Raleigh’s first colony was planted at Roanoke, 
N. C., in 1585. 

Virginia Dare, born in North Carolina in 1587, 
was the first English child born, in America. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s efforts to establish a colony 
failed, but they led others to make attempts that 
were successful. 

It is said of Raleigh that “he laid the corner- 
stove of the American republic.” 

Map Work.—Locate Devonshire and Roanoke. 

VIII. 
JOHN SMITH. 
(Born 1580, died 1631.) 


The first permanent English colony in America 
was planted in 1607. 

It was at Jamestown, Virginia. 

The leading man among the founders was Cap- 
tain John Smth. 

The planting of the colony at Jamestown was 
the first step in founding the American nation. 

The first law-making body in America met in 
Jamestown in 1619. 

Map Work.—Locate Jamestown, Chicahominy 
river, Chesapeake bay.—From “A First Course in 
American History.” Used by permission of the 
publishers, D. C. Heath & Co. 
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CINCINNATI PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the last meeting of the Cincinnati Principals’ Asso- 
ciation Court Officer L. H. Weir discussed the question, 
“How Can the Juvenile Court and the Schools Co-oper- 
ate More Effectively to Combat Unnecessary Absence of 
Pupils?’ He said:— 

“This is a question of great importance in every city. 
Statistics show that fifty-one or fifty-two per cent. of 
the inmates of reformatory institutions were delin- 
quents at school. The beginnings of criminal acts and 
criminal lives are chiefly found here, and for this reason 
I think this one of the most important questions with 
which we have to deal. The truancy department has 
done wonderful work, but is overwhelmed with the 
amount to be done, and more people must be engaged 
in the work. The last report I had at hand showed that 
in that school year nearly 8,000 cases passed through 
the hands of the truant officer. Various causes tend to 
bring about Me conditions against which we must con- 
tend if we would wage successful war against truancy 
and the evils that grow out of it or even reduce the 
amount of unnecessary absence. In a few cases we 
find schools overcrowded. In some schools medical in- 
spection is not as frequent as necessary, and through 
the neglect of parents to give proper attention to chil- 
dren their absence is accounted for on the plea of illness. 
This absence might have been avoided if the children 
had been given the right kind of attention at the right 
time. Again, parents keep children or allow them to 
stay away from school for trivial reasons. Being indif- 
ferent themselves, they do not insist upon necessary 
home duties being done promptly; they send them on 
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errands, etc., and when they find that pupils would be 
late to school allow them to remain at home for a half 
day instead of removing the cause of tardiness or even 
troubling themselves to write an excuse. In conse- 
quence of irregular attendance the pupil falls behind his 
class and in many cases the truant habit begins. Great 
poverty is another cause of absence or irregular attend- 
ance; homes are untidy or unclean, food poor, children 
are kept out of school to hunt for coal, run errauds, sell 
papers, etc., to earn money for the support of the family. 
In many, if not most, of the cases that reach the juvenile 
court the parepts are found to be of a low grade of in- 
telligence, with little education and of low morality. 
Many of the parents are criminals or drunkards. After 
the causes are all summed up the great cause of tru- 
ancy, irregular attendance, and unnecessary absence is 
found in the home itself. Among the remedies for these 
evils there should be a better system of reporting and 
keeping record of delinquents, for which the teacher 
should be held responsible. Principals should study 
conditions, know the families of their districts, and let 
the teachers get into the homes. I would recommend 
that a certain time every week, better every day, be 
given to visiting homes. Teachers of the right kind of 
personality can win both child and parent and secure 
the best kind of results. In one district in this city a 
great change has taken place. Truancy has been almost 
eliminated by personal visits of principal and teachers. 
Court officers have been placed in the schools of certain 
portions of the city with very satisfactory results. Offi- 
cers are sent daily or three times a week to some schools 
down town. If principals knew home conditions in their 
districts it would not be necessary to keep an officer so 
constantly at school. A great many miscellaneous 
cases are brought into court by truant officers where 
court officers are not constantly on duty, and principals 
are urged to follow up such cases and report to the 
juvenile court. Many pupils need the strong hand of a 
man; needless and injudicious humiliation of girls 
should be avoided, but boys admire strength and respect 
the strong arm of authority. Extension of school work, 
manual training, domestic science, and kindergartens 
have been found to be a great help. Parents’ meetings 
are also a movement in the right direction in establish- 
ing better relations and more intelligent co-operation be- 
tween the home and the school.” 

In the discussion that followed Officer Weir’s address 
two recommendations were made by the association: 
First, that the juvenile court itself visit certain homes 
and see conditions. Second, that the law be changed so 
as to apply to children from six years up, instead of 
from eight years up, because between six and eight 
many of these evils could be prevented which are found 
difficult, if not impossible, to correct after the child 
reaches the age where he and his parents can now be 
reached by the law. 
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A CORRECTION. 


Editor of Journal of Education: In your issue of De- 
cember 10 you say:— 

“Harvard, Pennsylvania, Yale, and Dartmouth—that 
is the order of scholastic rank of American educational 
institutions on the gridiron.” 

Why not place Brown University third? 

Brown practically beat Yale, although the game goes 
on record as a tie. 

Harvard beat Brown only 6 to 2, while Dartmouth did 
not score on Harvard. 

Yours for fai=ness, 
G. I. Hopkins, 


. Brown, ’75. 
Manchester, N. H. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NEW ENGLAND EDUCA- 
TOR. By William A. Mowry, Ph. D., LL. D., joint 
author of “Essentials of United States History,” 
“First Steps in the History of Our Country,” ‘“Ameri- 
can Pioneers,” etc. New York, Boston, and Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Illustrated. 294 pp. List 
price, $1.50, net. 

Dr. William A. Mowry began his educational career 
in New England more than sixty years ago, and here he 
has taught, written, and lectured from that day to this, 
and it is cause of genuine rejoicing that he celebrates 
his eighty years of active life with the issuance of this 
volume, which is not primarily an autobiography but a 
discriminating and graphic recital of the educational 
evolution of sixty years, taking up his “Recollections” 
where Horace Mann laid down his New England work. 
Dr. Mowry is essentially an historian in his spirit and 
methods and a vivid descriptive writer by taste and 
practice. This is the first adequate account of New 
England schools and school men from the retirement of 
Horace Mann to the present time. For a quarter of a 
century Dr. Mowry has been reviving his memories for 
occasional anniversary celebrations and special articles. 
When his teaching began every man was alive who had 
made and met the various crises from 1834 onward, and 
he has known of the work of every man and woman of 
prominenc:: to this hour, so that he really covers the 
whole of the modern public school life in his acquain- 
tance and recollections. Dr. Barnard failed to do the 
work that he could have so well done, and Mr. Walton 
died without leaving the glorious account that he might 
have given the world. Hiram Orcutt left a delightful 
little volume of certain phases of school work, but it 
has been left for Dr. Mowry to make the only great con- 
tribution to this phase of educational literature. He 
was a country boy, was in a country school, and taught 
therein. He fitted for college in the one classic prepara- 
tory school under the one world-renowned New Eng- 
land schoclmaster, “Sam” Taylor. He tock his college 
course at Brown, which was at that time the one 
teacher-making college in the United States. He was 
principal and chief owner for many years of one of the 
distinctive non-boarding classical private schools of the 
country of that day, and he was superintendent of 
schools in a Massachusetts city. For many years he 
was the chief owner and manager of the Martha's Vine- 
yard summer school, the only national institution in its 
class, and there for a quarter of a century he met half 
a hundred teachers and leaders from all parts of the 
country. To all these experiences it is necessary to say 
that he has always been an “association” man, always 
in attendance, usually in office, always in the councils 
of the leaders. 


AN OUTLINE OF ECONOMICS. By John Daniels, A. 
M. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
v+28 pp. List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 45 
cents. 

This is the only book of the kind that has been pub- 
lished. It is 2 concise synopsis of the entire field of 
economics, and fills a large demand for an adequate 
presentation of economics in a compact, simple, and 
usnble style. The outline is in tabular fourm, with 
definitions and explanations arranged in logical order. 
Marginal notes contribute ease and lucidity to the read- 
ing. Part I. is a preliminary survey of value: Part IT., 
a surmmary but inclusive view of the customary divi- 
sions of the science,—production, distribution, consump- 
tion. Then follows a conclusion in brief, and a care- 
fully-prepared bibliography. The subject is covered in 
the large, and particular problems are located in their 
logical place, with the opposed opinions and the direc- 
tion of solution indicated. There are a number of de- 
partures from the usual mode of treating the subject, 
made for the sake of added clearness, but all such de- 
partures are carefully explained to avoid confusion. 
There are several purposes which the outline serves and 
several classes to which it appeals. Itcan be used by 
students of economics, in colleges and schools of differ- 
ent kinds and grades, as an introduction, a reference 
guide, and a review. Also, it is of service to instructors 
as a chart or abridged text-book, with which readily to 
locate their lectures and discussions. Since economics 
possesses so much of practical, everyday interest, being 
often called “the science of common sense” and “the 
besiress man’s science,” this outline is of value to the 
public at large. 
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FIRST AND LAST THINGS, A Confession of Faith 
and a Rule of Life. By H: G. Wells, author of “New 
Worlds for Old,” ‘The Time Machine,” ete. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 307 pp. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

Of writing many books Mr, Wells knows no end, as 
this is at least the twenty-first comparatively recent 
book, but this is justified by the insatiable public thirst 
for his special topics and method of treatment. If one 
wishes to read only the author who says only the things 
that he believes that is one thing, but if one wishes an 
author to set him to thinking something that he never 
thought before or knowing something that he never 
would have known otherwise, then Mr. Wells is as fas- 
cinating a writer as we have to-day. He knows things, 
thinks things, and says things that are peculiarly his 
own in knowledge, thought, and expression. Here are 
a few stray facts and opinions: Going back forty genera- 
tions a man has had 2,000,000,000 ancestors. In dealing 
with sexual conduct we have an irresolvable tangle of 
disharmonies. The average age of the world is twenty- 
one or twenty-two; the normal death about forty-four or 
forty-five; that is to say, nearly half the world is uncer 
age, green, inexperienced, demanding help. Fact, va!- 
iantly faced, is of more value than any reputatiori. 
We cannot always be at a high level of noble emotion. 
Just as we understand does war become needless. In 
this book Mr. Wells sets forth with a persuasive fervor 
that is still quite free from dogmatic or tedious insist- 
ence, convictions and ideas which constitute his social 
faith, and have provided him with a rule of life. From 
these convictions and ideas have developed his views 
about man and society, and from them also have 
flowered the group of novels and miscellaneous writings 
which have proved highly entertaining. 


ST. BOTOLPH’S TOWN. By Mary C. Crawford. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $2.50. 

In writing of the historical events in which Boston 
took so prominent a part in our colonial days, the author 
keeps distinctly before the reader the influence which 
the old town had upon the times, and its relation to 
events which formed the groundwork of the republic, 
As the largest town of all the colonies, Boston held a po- 
sition which attracted to itself notice both at home and 
abroad. With this in mind this book was written to 
make the men and women of the colonial days more 
prominent in their relationship to the growth of the 
country. Well conceived, charmingly executed, and 
benutifally presented, this book will be greete1 as a val- 
uable addition to the literature of those days. In qual- 
ity of its illustrations and attractiveness of its binding 
the publishers have left but little to be desired. 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Professor Web- 
ster Wells, B. S., of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co. Half 
leather. Flexible. 240 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book provides the first year’s work in algebra 
for secondary schools. It is as brief as the algebra of 
years ago, and yet contains the best of the modern 
ideas—such as graphical methods, problems from 
physics and geometry, the use of the fractional expo- 
nent in surds, etc. It also offers many unique improve- 
ments in order and method of treatment. It may well 
be examined by instructors in mathematics, who will 
find suggestions in it of the highest value to them in 
teaching algebra. 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By Lida Belle Earhart of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York: Columbia 
University Press. Cloth. 97 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A thoughtful treatise on the nature and the need of 
logical study in the schools. It ranks as No. 18 in the 
fine series of “Contributions to Education” issued by the 
Teachers’ College. The author is a deep and correct 
thinker. She seems to doubt that pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools are taught to study with anything like 
system, and she bemoans this. Yet she is confident that 
such system may be gained if proper methods are 
used by the teacher. And _ then in an able and helpful 
way she lets the teacher into the secret which she has 
discovered in her own tutorial experience. 
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CHORUSES AND PART SONGS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By Hdward Bailey Birge, supervisor of 
music, Indianapolis. New York: American Book 
Company. Square S8vo. Cloth. 184 pp. Price, 65 
cents. 

The editor of this delightful collection of musical se- 
lections for school singing has been guided by (1) intrin- 
sic musical value; (2) selections of interest to high 
school pupils; and (8) range of the voice. The music is 
specially adapted to schools whicb are under the guid- 
ance of a musical conductor. The grade is extensive. 
with anthems, martial pieces, and material for special 
programs. The choice is excellent, evidently the work 
of one who is an expert in this line. The heroic, the pr- 
thetic, the reflective, the reverential, are each and all 
given due place. Some of the pieces are old favorites, 
while others are original, having never before appeared 
in any high school collection. We congratulate both 
author and publisher on its advent. 


SPECIMENS OF EXPOSITION AND ARGUMENT. 
Compiled by Milton Percival and R. A. Jelliffe of 
Oberlin College. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 362 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This is a highly attractive, practical, and useful aid 
to the use of the best English, especially as applied to 
the forceful presentation of a subject where conviction 
is desired, where a purpose is to be chinged or devel- 
oped, or a message made effective. These ends are 
reached through the most skilful and powerful presen- 
tation of themes of general interest by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Francis Parkman, Thomas H. Huxley, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Matihew Arnold, T. B. Macaulay, Henry 
D. Thoreau, George William Curtis, Lyman Abbott. 
Charles W. Eliot, Arthur Twining Hadley, Woodrow 
Wilson, Seth Low, and Felix Adler. Not only are these 
selections from masters in convincing logic and attrac- 
tive style but the sentiments are in themselves messages 
of high import and noble purpose. Nowhere in the 
same space do I know of so much reading that is so 
varied and so vital as here. 





FOURTH READER. In series of Buckwalter Readers. 
By Geoffrey Buckwalter of Mount Vernon school, 
Philadelphia. New York: Parker P. Simmons. Cloth. 
400 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

One of the most complete readers in subject-matter, 
in arrangement, and in exquisite illustration that has 
come to our editorial desk. The selections in prose and 
verse are from the choicest things in Saxon literature. 
The author has winnowed out from the large material 
available all literary chaff, and has preserved the finest 
of the wheat. A boy or girl that in class reads through 
a book like this, and pauses in interest on the delightful 
pictures, will surely have something of invaluable bene 
fit added to his or her growing stock of information. 





THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. English translation by 
Theodore C. Williams, Boston. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 8vo. 455 pp. Pri e, $1.50, 
net, 

An excellent piece of translation work, and by one 
who appears to have eminent qualifications for such a 
delicate task. To take this epic—one of the world’s 
four great epics—and present it in a readable «and 
charming English form, giving all its exalted thoughts 
without slavishly following the Latin original so as to 
have it as little more than “a pony,” requires no mean 
ability. But the author is fully equal to the task, and 
it is with keenest relish that one follows his lines. It 
sometimes happens that the full vigor of some foreign 
author’s words—be he ancient or modern—exhales in a 
translation into our Saxon tongue. But there is no 
such loss in Mr. Williams’s rendering of the Aeneid. 
Take the following words, chosen entirely at random, as 
an example:— 

“But when Achilles stripped his fallen foe, 

This dauntless hero to Aeneas gave 

Allegiance true. in not less noble cause. 

But, on a day. he chanced beside the sea 

To blow his shell-shaped horn, and wildly dared 
Challenge the gods themselves to rival song; 

Till jealous Triton, if the tale be true, 

Grasped the rash mortal, and out-flung him far 
*Mid surf-beat rocks and waves of whirling foam.” 





DODGH’S GEOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND. By 
Lyman R. Allen and Alonzo J. Knowlton. Chicago: 
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Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 110 pp. (8x10.) Illus- 

trations and maps. 

Messrs. Allen and Knowlton are specialists of a high 
order in teaching geography, and they have concen- 
trated their skill and art in the making of an admirable 
book on New England, the section of the globe with 
which they are thoroughly familiar. The scheme is 
New England as a Whole, The Growth and Develop- 
ment of Cities, Statistics and Aids to Teachers. The 
last of these is by far the most complete, the best clas- 
sified, the most graphically presented of any book we 
have seen. All maps are clear as crystal, thouch giving 
everything that can be desired. The illustrations are 
well selected and admirably executed. The information 
of the text is reliable and is stated clearly and in an at- 
tractive way. 





THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE. Introductien 
and notes by Henry Hudson, LL. D. Edited and re- 
vised by Ebenezer Charlton Black, LL. D., with the 
co-operation of Andrew Jackson George, Litt. D. 
School edition, “King Henry the Fifth,” “The Tragedy 
of Macbeth.” Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. List 
price, 50 cents; mailing price, 55 cents. 

Hudson’s Shakespeare was the making of the early 
business success of Edwin Ginn, the founder of the 
house of Ginn & Co., according to tradition. Be that as 
it may, those of us who remember Mr. Ginn’s zealous 
championship of Hudson’s Shakespeare, recall the part 
he played in the school use of the immortal] dramatist. 
No other one man, publisher or author, did more to give 
a school relish to masterpieces in English. The “notes” 
of the first volumes that came out a third of a century 
ago were as great a school sensation as I have known. 
It is twenty-five years since Dr. Hudson completed his 
work, and with the progress of Shakespeariana there has 
come to be many important suggestions as to interpreta- 
tion not then possible, and no one is better equipped for 
adding to the noble work of Dr. Hudson the freshness 
and brightness of the latest reflection of historical re- 
“aby and literary scholarship than Ebenezer Charlton 

ack. 


HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH. By Professor Alvin 
Davison, M. S., of Lafayette College. New York: 
American Book Company. 12mo. 320 pp. Price, 86 
cents. 

An admirable new text-book treating of essential 
anatomy, applied physiology, and practical hygiene, 
and intended for grammar grades. The author is a 
professor of biology, and knows full well the theme with 
which he deals. There is one feature of this volume 
that is highly commendable, the absence of dread scien- 
tific and Latinized terms that are always formidable to 
a youthful student, and the presence of descriptive lan- 
guage that is at once simple and thorough. No child of 
twelve or fourteen ought to be without the information 
on the body and healthful conditions for the body that 
is here so sanely presented. The fact is, such a book is 
just as valuable for the home as for the school, for it 
deals with facts relative to health, that adults as well 
as youth should be acquainted with. 





HUGO’S LES MISERABLES. Edited by Preceptor 
Douglas L. Buffum of Princeton University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 566 pp. Price. $1.25. 
The editor in presenting this work of Hugo’s as a 

French text for school and college reading has given the 

best part of it only, in order to keep it within the limits 

of a text-book. A breezy introduction acquaints us with 

Hugo’s life and place in literature. The notes hive the 

feature of not being translations. A vocabulary with 

every word of the text is an advantage to the student. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Acts.” By George H. Gilbert. Price, 75 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Companv. 

“Sones Everyone Should Kueow.” Fdited by Clifton Johnson. 
Price, 50 cents. “Scribe a d Legouve’s Bataille de Dames.’ Edited 
by ©. A. Eggert. Price, 30 cents) New York: American Book 
Company. 

_“Kducation and National Character.”’ By King, Peabody, Abbott, 
Gladden, and ethers. Chicago: Religious Education Association. 

_*The Fresh Water Aquarium and Its Inhabitants.’’ By O Egg- 
ling and F. Ehrenberg. Price. $2.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Quaker Poet.” By Lillie Faris. Price, 25 cents. Athens, 0.: 
The Anthor. 

“The Life of Isaac Pitman.” By Alfred Baker. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

**State Control of Courses of Study.” By Fred J, Brownscombe. 
Price, $1.40. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co 

“A Working Grammar.” Ry J. C. Fernald. Price, $1f0. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 2, 3: Department City, 
Borough, and Township Super- 
vision, Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, Harrisburg. 

February 3,4: Department County 
Supervision, Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 

February 4,5: Department School Di- 
rectors, Pennsylvania Bducational 
Association, Harrisburg. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. BH. A., Chicago, 
Il. 

April 8, 9, 11: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. L; F. EB. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. 8S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
‘retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles 8S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. Superintendent of 
Schools William H. Brownson in his 
annual report calls attention to the 
fact that the schools of this city are 
very much overcrowded, that many 
classes are being taught in tenement 
houses leased by the city for the 
purpose, and in the hallways of 
school buildings. He urges the erec- 
tion of a new high school building, 
and states that now over 100 pupils 
are forced to go to school in build- 
ings outside of the high school. The 
superintendent says that the teach- 
ers of Portland are now paid on the 
average as well as other teachers in 
New England cities. The enroll- 
ment of pupils last year was 9.233, 
and there are 290 teachers. Medical 
inspection of the school children is 
asked for, and a bill will be pre- 
sented to the legislature making it 
legal to expend money for this pur- 
pose. 





VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. The schools in 
the village of Brattleboro opened 
Monday, December 28, after having 
been closed since November 11 on ac- 
count of smallpox. No students were 
admitted except those presenting cer- 
tificates of vaccination. 

CENTRE RUTLAND. Itis_ ex- 
pected that the new four-room school 
huilding at Centre Rutland will be 
ready for use the first week in Janu- 
ary. The old building was burned 
a year ago. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Headmasters’ As- 
sociation of the United States held a 
two-days’ convention in this city De- 
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cember 29 and 30. Horace Taft of 
Watertown, Conn., presided over the 
deliberations. At the arnual dinner 
of the convention President Garfield 
of Williams College made an address. 
All the six meetings of the associa- 
tion, including the dinner, were pri- 
vate. Among the subjects discussed 
were: “The College Entrance Bxami- 
nation Board; Criticisms and Sugges- 
tions,” “Instruction Upon Civil Gov- 
ernment,” upon wkich President Hor- 
ace Taft spoke; “The Bible in 
Schools,” upon which Colonel 
Charles W. Larned of West Point 
addressed the meeting; “The Attitude 
of the Average Boy Toward His 
Work,” “Training in Self-Direction,”’ 
“The Best Kind of Punishment.” 


Tke Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club met at the Hotel Brunswick 
December 19. The committee on 
memorials made a report in memory 
of George A. Walton. The speakers 
were Hon. George H. Martin, Francis 
Cogswell, and Superintendent 
George I. Aldrich. The after-din- 
ner topic was “Teaching Politics.” 
The principal guest was Lincoln 
Steffens of New York. 

The graduates of the Oswego Nor- 
mal and Training scheo! living in 


New England formed an alumni as- | 


sociation in Boston January 2. The 
chief aim of the association is to 


bring before the public the relation | 
of the Oswego school to the progress | 


of education. 
were 


The following officers 


urer, Mrs. George W. Damon; press 
correspondent, Mrs. Harriet A. 
Eager. Mrs. MacEiroy, a teacher in 
the school, was present. 
Year’s greeting was sent to the 
school. Any graduate or student of 
the school is invited to join, and 
communicate with Mrs. George W. 
Damon, Stearns road, Newton Cen- 
tre, Massachusetts. 


For the improvement of the status 
of teachers an association has been 


formed to be known as the North 
American Teachers’ League. Fred- 
eric A. Tupper, headmaster of the 


Brighton High school, is the organ- 
izer, and the league has established 
headquarters at 15 Beacon street, 
this city. The honorary patrons are 
Sir Charles Tupper of Canada and 
Grafton D. Cushing, Richard M. 
Saltonstall, Robert ‘Treat Paine, Jr., 
Professor James Geddes, and Miss 
Sarah Louise Arnold, all of Boston. 


The membership is open to any 
North American teacher of good 
character. The associate member- 


ship will consist of other persons 
who desire to bring about the im- 
provement of the status of teachers. 
The platform of the league, briefly, 
is: Higher salaries, pensions for 
teachers, tenure of office, sabbatical 
year, national and state aid to edu- 
eation, reciprocity in state  cer- 
tificates, clearer definition and ex- 
tension of teachers’ legal rights, aca- 
demic freedom, encouragement of 
the highest professional skill on the 
part of teachers, more attention to 
school hygiene, a playground, a gym- 
nasium, and baths for every school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. At Oooper 
Union on December 17 Mayor Mc- 


elected: President, Dr. Eliza 
Taylor Ransom; secretary and treas- | 
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THE DANGER OF DUST IN 
SCHOOLROOMS. 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED. 


UST DANGER is a real—not a 

theoretical menace. Scientific re- 

search has proved that dust is the 

greatest carrier and distributer of 
disease germs known. 

The dust problem in schoolrooms is 
one that should have the serious con- 
sideration of every Board of Education, 
every Superintendent of Schools, Prin- 
cipal, and Teacher. The elimination of 
dust is a duty that must appeal with pe- 
culiat force to those charged with the 
responsibility of caring for the health of 
pupils. 

HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 

Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fer- 
tile soil will, in an incredibly short 
space of time, generate millions upon 
millions of its kind. These micro-or- 
ganisms are found by the million in 
dust, so that every current of air causes 
the dust to be set in circulation, and 
with it the countiess myriads of living 
germs that are such a menace to health. 











The remedy for the elimination of 
dust is not sweeping and dusting, for 
such expedients merely start the germs 
afresh on their aerial errand of warfare 
against mankind. 


THE TRUB REMEDY. 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true 
remedy for the elimination of dust. It 
has been tested by Physicians and Hdu- 
cational Boards with the most gratify- 
ing results, and reports show that it re- 
duces the percentage of floating dust 
nearly one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing 
is purely mechanical. The app ication 
of a thin coat three or four times a year 
is sufficient to keep the floors at just the 
right degree of moisture to catch and 
hold all dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appear- 
ance. The dressing acts as a preserva- 
tive and prevents the boards f.om splin- 
tering or cracking. It does not evapo- 
rate, and by reducing the labor of car- 
ing for the floors saves its cost many 
times over. Not intended for household 
use. 

We are making a remarkable offer ap- 
plying to schools, public buildings, 
stores, and offices. Our offer is this— 
we will, free of ail cost, treat one floor or 
part of a floor in any schoolroom or cor- 
ridor with Standard Floor Dressing, 
just to prove our claim. 

Upon request, full particu- 
lars may be had regarding 
such demonstrations. Our 
little book, “Dust and Its 
Dangers,’”’ explains the sub- 
ject fully. Anyone may 
have a copy by merely ask- 
ing for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished 


Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


Sole owners of the secret formula. 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY 


NO “DEAD” STOCK TO ACCUMUL ATE 
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Clellan, President Winthrop, a num- 
ber of commissioners, and other dig- 
nitaries, with 2,400 girls for an audi- 
ence, attended the unveiling of a por- 
trait of Mr. McGowan, president of 
the board of aldermen, presented by 
the students to the Washington Ir- 
ving High school in recognition of 
his services to it. Miss Marguerite 
Gebhardi, a pupil of the school, 
presided with grace and _ ease. 
Miss Hedwig Schultz formally 
presented the portrait, and told 
how Mr. McGowan had helped 
build up the school from 20) 
pupils to 2,400. The picture was un- 
veiled by a string of girls amid 
cheers. Commissioner Higgins ac- 
cepted the portrait for the school and 
began the complimentary speech- 
making by calling Mr. McGowan the 
best friend the schools of this city 
ever had. President Winthrop fol- 
lowed by bestowing on Mr. Mc- 
Gowan the title “Friend of the School 
Children.” Mr. Winthrop made the 
hit of the day by announcing that the 
committee on buildings had let the 
contract for the excavation for the 
new school. This raised a tumult. 
The girls of the Washington Irving 
ean hold their own in cheering with 
college boys. Mr. Coudert made one 
of his entertaining, witty addresses. 
Mayor McClellan was received with 
cheérs and paid his tribute to Mr. 
McGowan. A procession of girls rep- 
resenting the different nationalities 
flanced across the stage, showering 
Mr. McGowan with red hearts. They 
carried themselves well and their 
dances were prettily executed. Mr. 
McGowan was almost buried in 
hearts and had to dig himself out 
when he rose to speak. Others pres- 
ent were Mrs. McClellan, Mrs. Mc- 
Gowan, Mrs. Higgins, Mrs. §S. O. 
Brown and Miss Brown of Dover, 
Me., guests of Mrs. McAndrew. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BLOOMFIELD. Superintendent 
George Morris of this place is the 
choice of the officials as superintend- 
ent of the New Jersey state reforma- 
tory. As the salary of $3,000 is not 
acceptable to him, the legislature is 
to be asked to adequately increase it 
and build a superintendent’s resi- 
dence. Mr. Morris is exceedingly 
popular in the city and state. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Music teachers 
from all over the country were here 
attending the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association December 29. Dr. 
Charles W. Needham, president of 
George Washington University, wel- 
comed the association. Other ad- 
dresses were delivered by Leonard R. 
McWhood of Columbia University, 
Professor George L.. Raymond of 
George Washington University, and 
Frederick Root of Chicago. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Reports regarding 
pensions or other relief for super- 
annuated teachers have been re- 
ceived by Superintendent Blewett of 
the St. Louis public schools from 
practically every state in the Union. 
The reports show that in four 
states, Virginia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts, the state 
fpays a regular pension to superan- 
nuated teachers; that in five states, 
New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana, there is legis- 
lative provision for local organiza- 
tions among teachers, and that in 
two cities, St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, the teachers themselves, with- 
out formal authority from either 
state or city, have formed successful 
annuity associations. The material 
gathered by Mr. Blewett will be used 
in promoting a teachers’ annuity law 
before the »pproaching session of the 
legislature. 


MAGAZINES. 


—The January Atlantic is of spe- 
cial interest, as it is the first issue of 
the new year under its new owner- 
ship. The number is introduced by 
the editor, Bliss Perry, with a paper 
entitled “The New Literature.” Mr. 
Perry discusses _the ever-interesting 
question of magazine making and its 
relation to our national literature. 
The Milton anniversary is marked 
by ascholarly paper on “Milton,” by 


George A. Gordon. Other literary 
features of the number are a review 
of “Two Plays by C. Rann Ken- 
nedy,” by Elisabeth L. Cary, and 
“Recent Literature on the Bliza- 
bethan Drama,” by W. A. Neilson. 
The first instalment of Professor N. 
S. Shaler’s autobiography is printed 
under the attractive title, “A Ken- 
tucky Boyhood,” and a still more 
personal note is given to the issue by 
un appreciative estimate, from Bar- 
rett Wendell, of the late Charles 
Eliot Norton. Current affairs are 
touched upon by papers on “Em- 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AUSTIN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS 


For men teachers and school superintend- 
ents college graduates) on leave of absence. 
Applications tor 1909-10 received until March 
15,1909. For information and blank forms of 
application address George W. Robinson,Sec- 
retary of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 6 stsconane d Hall, ¢ » ee, Mass. 








EUROPE $250 


SELECT TWO MONTHS’ SUMMER TOURS 


Comprehensive trips through British Isles, 
Be'gium, Holland, Francs, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Turkey, "Greece, and Italy. 
—— management. Short+r tours at 
$175. For particulars apply at once to the 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8-V Beacor St., Boston, Mass. 


The oldest and best school. Tastrection by mail 
adapter “i to ss y . pepe by courts and 
— ato _ enced and « petent instruc 
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ployers’ Liability,” by Frank W. 
WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


Lewis, “The Meaning of the oe 

tion,” by Charles A. Conant, an ON The of Oratory, . 
“American Democracy and Corpor- a “ia “Amsericn. ‘ation so doveloy te 
ate Reform,” by Robert R. Reed. expression, w T a8 @ creative or an 
Recent events in Germany give spe- interpreter. A beau 


new 4 
cial point and timeliness to the At- i olle 4 of Orator panel. — : oo and full . 
lantic’s annual letter from Germany y HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


ail 
ad 
1C- 


by W. CC. Dreher. The stories in 
this issue have the usual interest and 
charm attached to Atlantic fiction. 


In the January Woman’s Home 
Companion, a delightful number, 
Everett T. Tomlinson, one of the 
most expert trainers of boys in 
America, writes on the habits of the 
boy. In addition to the continued 
stories by Anna Katharine Green, 
Florence Morse Kingsley, and Juliet 
‘Wilbor Tompkins, there is a story by 
Anne Warner entitled ‘Dan Rabbit, 
Cupid”: Marie Manning’s “The Scan- 
dal of the Bottle Boy”: “The Pride 
of a Girl,’ by Mary Hastings, and 
a charming baby story, entitled ““The 
Story of a Very Little Person,” by 
Albert White Vorse and Mary 
Heaton Vorse. There are a dozen 
complete departments,  includine 
dressmaking, by Grace Margaret 
Gould; cooking recipes for mid-win- 
ter receptions. by Fannie Merritt 
Farmer, and “Problems of the Busi- 
ness Girl,” by Anna Steese Richard- 
son. 

—tThe special features of the Janu- 
ary Review of Reviews are character 
sketches of Elihu Root; a_ timely 
paper on “The Need of Postal Sav- 
ings Banks,” by Postmaster-General 
Meyer; and articles on “State Control 
of Water Power,” and “Power from 
the Farm Brook.” On the subject of 
tariff revision, in addition to editoriai 
comment, there is a letter from Rep- 
resentative Tawney, chairman of the 
house committee on appropriations, 
together with a discussion of “The 
Tariff, Its Revisers, and the Trusts,” 
by Herbert BE. Miles of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, and an 
exposition of the Canadian view of 
our tariff-making, by Andrew Mac- 
phail. Two important sociological 
articles are Agnes C. Laut’s account 
of the emigration movement from 
England to Canada, conducted under 
the auspices of the Salvation army, 
and Paul U. Kellogg’s story of what 
is known as the Pittsburg survey, :n 
important campaign for civic better- 
ment. The editorial department of 
the magazine, “he Progress of the 
World,” covers the most important 
topics of world interest at the be- 
ginning of the new year. 

—The January National magazine 
contains one of the most remarkable 
sketches of “The Supreme Court of 
the United States,” written by ex- 
Justice Henry B. Brown. “The Se- 
erets of the ‘Secret Service’” are 
told by Chief John Wilkie, who has 
made a remarkable record in this de- 
partment. “The Making of Uncle 
Sam’s Money” is a subject that inter- 
ests everyone, and the story is told in 
a graphic, interesting way, with il- 
lustrations, by the chief of the bur- 
eau of engraving and printing. “The 
National Health” is treated in an ar- 
ticle by Surgeon-General Walter Wy- 
man. “The Conservation of a Great 
Nation’s Resources” is the subject of 
a notable article by T. B. Walker, 
who is one of the largest individual 
timber land owners in the country. 
“The Romance of an Oyster” is an- 
other of the interesting series on the 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AV 
rOW BOSTO 


N. MAS. 














aristocratic American crustacean. 
Stirring timely stories reflecting the 
typical American life and _ times, 
with bits of bright verse and articles 
full of pertinent and timely infor- 
mation, make one of the most auspi- 
cious magazines for the beginning of 
the new year. Editor Joe Chapple’s 
inimitable chats on “Affairs at Wash- 
ington” continue as a feature of this 
year’s prospectus. 


& 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

The annual catalog of Bowdoin 
College has appeared and contains a 
number of radical changes over 
those of preceding years. It contains 
many features of interest, possibly 
the most interesting being the ex- 
change lectures on the classics. Dur- 
ing the second semester of 1908-0). 
George Davis Chase, Ph. D., profes- 
sor of Latin atthe University of 
Maine, will give a series of twelve 
lectures on “Roman Numismatics.” 
A course of lectures of similar extent 
on “Virgil and His Literary Influ- 
ence” will be given at the University 
of Maine by Kenneth Charles Morton 
Sills, A. M., professor of Latin at 
Bowdoin college. The summary of 
instructors and students shows an 
increase of three members of the 
academical faculty. The enrollment 
of students in the college has _ in- 
creased fourteen per cent. The stu- 
dents are divided as follows: Seniors 
55, juniors 59, sophomores 64, fresh- 
men 115, special students 14. In the 
medical department the total enroll- 
ment is eighty-one against ninety- 
three last year. In that department 
there are twenty-three first-year, 
sixteen second-year, twenty third- 
year, and twenty-two fourth-year 
students. The total enrollment of 
the college is 420 against 394 last 
year. Four new names appear in the 
list of the faculty, John Merrill 
Bridgham, A. M., instructor in clas- 
sics and history; Manton Copeland, 
S. M., Ph. D., instructor in biology; 
Marshall Perley Cram, Ph. D., in- 
structor in chemistry; and Roderick 
Scott, A. M., instructor in English 
and secretary of the Christian Asso- 
ciation. One member of the faculty 





has died, Professor Leslie Alexander. 
The name of Hon. William Titcomb 
Cobb, Lil. D., of Rockland is added 
to the list of trustees, and the name 
of Hon. Frederick Alton Powers, A. 
B., of Houlton to the list of overseers, 


Crawford Howell Toy, since 1880 
Hancock professor of Hebrew and 
other Oriental at Har- 
vard University, has sent to the fac- 
ulty of the institution his resignation 
to take effect September 1, 1909. 
Professor Toy received his degree of 
A. B. from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1856, after which he was 
professor of Greek in Richmond Col- 
lege from 1860 till 1861. From 1864-5 
he occupied the chair of natural phil- 
osophy and astronomy at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and during the next 
two years he studied at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, where he received his 
A. M. and LL. D. On his return to 
this country in 1868 he accepted the 
chair of professor of Greek at Fur- 
man University, where he remained 
till 1869, when he resigned to accept 
the position of professor of Old Tes- 
tament interpretation at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological school at 
Greenville, S. C., which position he 
held until 1879. In the latter year he 
came to Harvard, where, besides be- 
ing the Hancock professor, he was 
also Dexter lecturer on Biblical liter- 
ature. which position he held until 
he resigned the lectureship in 1903. 


The University of Breslau, Ger- 
many, has made a contract with an 
accident insurance company to in- 
sure its students. All students of 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry or pharmacy, botany, zool- 
ogy, mineralogy, and geology must 
pay a fee of thirty-six cents each 
semester and be insured against ac- 
cident occurring in the line of duty. 
Firemen and machinists and em- 
ployees of the clinic are also included. 
The policy lapses as soon as the 
holder’s connection with the uni- 
versity is severed. 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees of Adelphi College and 
academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., Timothy 
L. Woodruff, president of the board 
since December, 1895, resigned this 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing 


not 


only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°5"0" 


ork, Fifth t Bld Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
eshis wey oo — “0 Fm am "a Ose — Cooper bag. - Berkeley, Cal. ’2142 Shattuck Ave, 
Chicago, 203 Michigan fecnae. Spokane, Wasi 618 dg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg 


FISHER®- AGENCY 


Exellent facilities for plsci™E.OR MANUAL,” 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency Peace 


A Successful School and College Bureau, BUILDING 











D. Register now for 1909 vacancies. 
KO REGISTRATION fee to pay Her position issecured. Write us. CHICAGO 
Send for New Manual Telephone 


EDUGATORS “icrz” EXCHANGE 


Maine teachers please note our Portland business, never sold, is now done at Bosten. 

















Some New Books. 
Title. Author. 





Publisher. Price. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y. $2.00 





MOMBMRS Uiidd 6 wis snc Kocniecsces Baker 
Rancntien cpamastonel Character... .. King & Others Religious Education Assoc., “ 


s ‘ 
The Fresh Water Aquarium and Its Inhabitants Eggling, Ehrenberg Henry Holt & Co. 2 2.00 
The Carolyn Wells Year Book 1.35 











Chapters of Opera........-.-e0.00.. 05> . Krehbiel oe ee « « 3.50 
Acts ee ees ee eee Gilbert The Macmillan crite es 
3 Ev eryone Should Know..............-... Johnson[Ed.] The American BookCo. ', aan 

Ser ay Legouve’ s Bataille de Dames....... Fegert [E d.) - 7 o . = 

The Quaker Poet...... 00. :sevecceecseeeeseeeees A 2 a 
RE si ae weesoe spss teneenie Silver, Burdett & Co., 1 40 

rez Seeoeencs Commows & | q a ae eaemmeacee Fernald Funk & Wagnalls Co., ss 1.50 
Fate's a@ Fiddler.......... e+. ---+ eee P Etlect eels Pinkham ee my oy & Co., Boston 1.50 
e Fre IOROT ibi sas cosine ee Houghton n Co., nays 

bay oe Froemen Ps lasts cinceemaneaite Carruth @. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y. 2.68 

ceecb ase chat bendns Verplanc o Bf 

The Bloops of the deat isin Fox L. C. Page & Co., Boston 1.00 
. sae A Meee cart -onte-ccs-s. Joyce Longmans, Green & Oe. ¢ Be Vi oe 
rh Wi te Tc ccmanscns ‘ Kennedy Harper & Bros., Sy al 
ee sbantare err, oodeckest. Rosenham D. Van Nostrand Co., - 2.00 | 
Sates eoee BR uaes aciaics oo. Trine Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., * 50 
Sarbey and. the Balkan States.. neocon Singleton (Hd.) Dodd, Mead & Co., * 1.60 
hy (Part [.)....ssecssceeeee cee Unstea ; enry row e “ 

Flenting oer ore in the Balkans......-.......- Smith G. P. Putnam’s Sons 17 
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STAEE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, | presentation to the college of the| 


ep hg A Pn bow ek ae. | stock of the Morningside Realty | 


stdrems the Principe), m= Company, which erected the block 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FiTcHBURG, MASS. | coven years ago. While the capital 
oe 3 wag -—y Fot oatalogues sddress stock of the company is only $400,- 
000, the cost of the buildings was 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fammecil at. | 2bout $1,100,000. The difference 
ae is Mom or epaey lng: 5 tellnoa has been made up since the com- 
hold Arts. For “atalogues address HENRY | pletion of the buildings from the in- 
WaitTemore, Principal. come of the two apartment houses. 
L, Salem, Massachusetts, | The college took title to the property 

Seer iekes: Department for the peda- last week, the consideration being 


gogical eens her anmedes described as nominal over a mort- 
aan J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. gage “of $600,000.” 
Efforts to raise funds to finance 


office on account of his removal from / +1. pian for alumni representation on 
the borough and was succeeded by | the Columbia board of trustees were 
James H. Post. Mr. Post has oe begun last week as_ the first step in 
identified with many movements ne working out the system agreed upon 
the social and ethical improvement | >> the trustees at their last meeting. 
of the community. He is actively | Gireuiars of information, accom. 
interested in the Young Men’s a panied by an appeal from President 
tian Association, in the ogy Butler, have been sent out to thou- 
school and home, and in the Wil | conds of alumni throughout the coun- 
liamsburg hospital. try. These explain the main points 
Dr. James B. Russell, dean of New | of oe new = wy “=. ae 
Fe chers College, Columbia | to become affiliate wit a loca 
University, has announced the free | alumni association, if they have not 
gift of the block front on the west | already done so. It is set forth that 
side of Amsterdam avenue from One | the plan does not give the privilege 
Hundred and Twentieth to One Hun- * yotins Bodh om soe ra _— are not 
dred and Twenty-first street, which | duly enrolled mem ers Of a recog- 
is occupied in the centre as Whittier | nized association. Furthermore, no 
hall, the dormitory for the women ere a, send es “4 
students of Barnard and Teachers | the nominating convention whic 
colleges and on the cross streets as | cannot show at least twenty-five 
the Lowell and Emerson apartment members in good standing. 
houses, the latter containing many The council of New York Univer- 
of the: offices of Teachers college. | sity last week accepted the report of 























The gift comes about through the ‘ a special committee, appointed last 


| February, in response to a petition 


from the Alumni Association of Arts 
and Science, to investigate the mat- 
ter of alumni representation in the 
university corporation. In accepting 
the report the council voted to sub- 
mit the proposed plan to committees 
appointed by the various alumni as- 
sociations. It is expected that final 
action will be taken at the February 
meeting. The main features of the 
plan follow: New York University 
constitutes “The alumni electorate,” 
in order to-enable the alumni to 
noniinate, or, in the event of the 
amendment of the charter necessary 
for that purpose, to elect members of 
the university council. Every per- 
son who has receivéd a degree fron: 
the university shall be eligible to 
membership. - Members may be 
either life members or annual mem-~ 
bers. Every alumnus’ who shall 
have been credited with a benef:c- 
tion of $100, made in a sing’e pay- 
ment, whether as an addition to the 
permanent property of the univer- 
sity or as a contribution to its cur- 
rent support, shall be enrolled as 2 
life member. Every enrolled alum- 
nus who sends a qualifying fee of $2 
before February 1 of any year shalb 
be a member for that calendar year. 


The Missouri state board of agri- 
culture recently recommended that 
the general assembly of Missouri ap- 
propriate $132,000 for agricultural 
education. Among the new  build- 
ings recommended for the increasing 
number of students in the agricul- 
tural department of the University of 
Missouri are a veterinary building, 
experiment barn and sheds, a build- 
ing for the study of plant propaga- 


| tion and crop rotation. a horse barn, 
~ | and a building for the department of 


home economics. Funds are asked 
for the study of hog cholera, drain- 
age experiments, investigation of the 
San Jose scale, and fertilization of 
orchards. 


The annual catalog number of the 
Bulletin of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is a volume of 
453 pages. The summary of. stu- 
dents gives the following totals; 
Non-resident fellow, 1: resident fel- 
lows, 3: candidate for degree of doe- 
tor of engineering, 1: candidates for 
degree of doctor of philosophy, 6; 
candidates for degree of master of 
science, 19: graduate students. 215; 
regular students, fourth year, 1°9: 
third year, 210; second year, 190: 
first year, 323; special students, 323: 
grand total (deducting 215 for names 
counted twice), 1,462. 


The university regents met in Min- 
neapolis December 29 at the office of 
President Cyrus Northrup and dis- 
cussed his resignation. The out- 
come is that in all probability he will 
remain at the head of the University 
of Minnesota for another three years. 
The board accepted the resignation 
of Dean Randal! of the agricultural 
college and appointed John « . Olsen 
dean and director in his stead. 


In the Yankton High school is a 
budding newspaper humorist. 
Among the high school notes for last 
week is the following: Harold Dunn 
has been taking a vacation with the 
} aga He is certainly a swell af- 

air. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The number of newcomers, all of 
the highest character, has been no- 
ticeable. One of these is that elabo- 
rate spectacle, “The Naked Truth,” 
in which Harry Davenport and 
Phyllis Rankin haye been making 
one of the biggest successes in their 
eareers. There will also be a wel- 


come for Ryan and Richfield of 
“Mag Haggerty’s father” fame. 


Smith and Campbell, also on this bill, 
are the original sidewalk conversa- 
tionalists and the most original in 
their line. Others are Lisle Leigh & 
Co. in a sketch; Kremka_ brothers; 
Fred Sesman; the Brittons; Bl Cota; 
Kelly and Ashby. and the Van 
Dykes, nearly all of which are new 
here. 





Old South Lectures for Teachers. 


The course of Old South lectures 
for the teachers of Boston and vicin- 
ity the present season will be given 
by scholars and teachers identified 
with the public school system and 
couspicuous in its service. The reg- 
ular course will consist of five lec- 
tures, on Monday evenings, begin- 
ning January 4, 1999; and this course 
will be followed by two illustrated 
historical lectures of special interest 
in the time and place.—the whole 
program being as follows:— 

January 4—‘‘Americar History in 
the Public Schools,” by Albert Perry 
Walker, master of the Girls’ High 
school. 

January 11—‘“History of the High 
School Education of Girls in Boston,” 
by John Tetlow, master of the Girls’ 
Latin school. 

January 18—“The Life and Work 
of Horace Mann,” by George H. Mar- 
tin, secretary of the state board of 
education. 


January 25—“The Public School 
the Nursery of American Citizen- 
ship,” by Jeremiah E. Burke, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Boston 


public schools. 

February 1—The Educational 
Value of Historical Pageants,” by 
Miss Lotta A. Clark, teacher of his- 
tory in the Charlestown High school. 

February 8—“Associations and Il- 
lustrations of the Life of Lincoln,” 
by John C. 8. Andrew, teacher of his- 
tory in the Lynn High school, presi- 
dent of the Old South Historical So- 
ciety. 

February 15—“The Old South 
Meeting House.” by George G. Wol- 
kins, former president of the Old 
South Historical Society. 

The lectures will begin at 8 o'clock. 
Tickets for the course are furnished 
without charge to all teackers in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, and to others for 
$1.00: admission to single lectures, 25 
cents. 


+ 
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THEIR COLLEGE BOYS. 


First Mother (reading letter from 
son at college)—‘Henry’s letters al- 
ways send me to the dictionary.” 


Second Mother (resignedly)— 
“That’s nothing. Jack’s always 
send me to the  bank!’’—London 


Opinion. 
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DURI the first half of 1908 we made these Soars from one state to another; in 
case by recommendation. Ia. to Tenn. E. Theo. Menates. Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to V. Y.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to W. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to NV, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to V. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North. 
ampton to emont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth B) 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. W. Crowell, Amhe 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa, Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. MicH, to NV. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to V. Y.John B, rcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V. J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford. Oneonta to Bloomfield; to O. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrong, Rochester to tt to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
ba to Warren. Nova Scotia to VN. Y. Jenny I, Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. 0. te 
Conn. , Theodora Blakeslee, Deiaware to Winsted; to NV. ¥. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to 
port. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to V. ¥. Richard Fish, 
ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. Vt. to W. ¥. 
peg mee M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inicdees to Qolegee. 
and Gevera- 


and FORE! superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
a every EORE!G iaowreation ; recommends mood schools to parenta. Gl a@ 
ess 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yer. 
V A Cc A NCIE No use to specify We have them ip large numbers, 

from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools 
and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a 
month to $5,000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free, 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. : 








T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private scho Is. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





with good general education wanted for oy ern ting a 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in — 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved - 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. For fa 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., +arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Moines, lowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.29°7%,#,02:, "roprtoters 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE i120 seyieten se 


ends T s, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


; Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers ta 
Teachers’ every part ef the ceuntry. 
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Wh. F. JARVIS 
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The New 
Models 
10 and IJ 


Remington 


Every merit that Remington Typewriters have 
always had. 

Every merit that awy typewriter has ever had. 

New and revolutionary improvements which NO 
typewriter has ever had. 


Model 10, with Column Selector 
Model 11, with built-in Tabulator 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 





New York and Everywhere 


January 7, 1909 














MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 





-* me Lg ay, 
**Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’'s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
a ge Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

‘or your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor lo 


Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Soid only at Stores 























WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials frcm recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased [ am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


** 1] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughouta!! ons dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maiaé teacher: 


**1 want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forrue. [ certainly feel that | am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please tind my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this aifair was msnaged, | am very traly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for atirst grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

‘* Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank’and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Long Distance Telephone 








JUKES—EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 

irik 
Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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